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The Persecution of Catholics in Russia. 


—~—=— 


THE stories we are about to tell respecting the sufferings of 
Catholics in Russia are from the narrative of an eye-witness. 
Before we relate them we must say a few words about the treat- 
ment of Catholic Uniats in Russia, and the measures which are 
being taken to force them to abjure their faith and join the 
Russian Church. 

The word Unzat is of Polish origin, derived from the Latin 
unitas (unity). The origin of Uniats dates from the separation 
of the Church of Constantinople from the Church of Rome, 
when great numbers remained 2” statu guo, without joining the 
Russian Greek schism. In the sixteenth century they formally 
united themselves to the Latin Church, the Pope authorizing 
certain privileges to these Uniats, the principal of which is, that 
their Liturgy is in Slavonian instead. of Latin. 

Since 1833, the Russian Government has used all the means 
in its power to force the Uniats to embrace what they call the 
“orthodox” faith; but they have offered a most heroic resist- 
ance. Lest any one should suppose we are exaggerating the 
present state of things, we will quote extracts from official 
sources—from a Blue Book published in 1877, and pre- 
sented to the House of Commons, which contains letters 
from Lieutenant-General Mansfield, our Consul-General at 
Warsaw, and from the Vice-Consul, Mr. Webster, describing 
the way in which those so-called “conversions” were effected. 
After alluding to the report that fifty-two thousand Uniats 
had been received into the Russian National Church, in the 
Government of Seidlice, Colonel Mansfield writes to Lord 
Derby : 

This fact has been brought about by various means, in which 
physical maltreatment has formed a not inconsiderable element. . . . 
In a village near here, the peasants were assembled and beaten by the 
Cossacks until the military surgeon declared that more would endanger 
life. They were then driven through a half-frozen river, up to their 
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waists, into the parish church through files of soldiers, where their 
names were entered in petitions desiring to be received into the Russian 
Thurch, and then passed out at an opposite door, the peasants all the 
time crying out: “You may call us orthodox, but we remain in the 
faith of our fathers.” 


In the face of cases such as the preceding, I have read 
notices in the Go/os and other newspapers, stating that the 
movement is “spontaneous,” and has been effected “with a 
wild enthusiasm of faith and loyalty!” 


In another letter he writes: 


The peasants bury their dead in the churchyards without funeral 
service, and by night, and have ceased to baptize or marry: but I am 
told that they get the assistance in secret of the Catholic clergy in some 
cases, often going immense distances, such as sixty or seventy miles, to 
avoid detection. 


Again he states : 


In the district of Minciéwicz, the peasants surrounded the church 
and defied the military to introduce the Russian pope, as their priests 
are called. ‘They were, however, with their wives and children, finally 
mastered and surrounded, and were given the option of signing a 
declaration accepting the schismatic priest. On their refusal, fifty 
lashes with the zagatka (Cossack whip) were given to every adult man, 
twenty-five to every woman, and ten to every child, irrespective of age 
or sex. One woman, who was more vehement than the rest, received 
one hundred ! 

There are many accounts of further barbarities, but Z have confined 
myself to what I have been able to authenticate. 

The prisons at Seidlice are full of these confessors for the faith; 
and large numbers are confined in yards and sheds for want of room— 
a most severe measure at this season and in this climate. (Jan. 29).... 
-In one village a peasant suffocated himself and his whole family with 
charcoal, rather than have his child baptized by the Government (a 
Russian) pope... . 

The position of the proprietors is a very difficult one; for if they 
advance corn or potatoes to their peasants, or give them charitable 
assistance, they are immediately placed under police supervision, as 
“ aiding and abetting” the Uniats. 


Mr. Webster writes a little later, from Kherson: 


There now remain about sixty thousand Uniats in Seidlice and 
Lublin, all of them small landowners; and as they will not change 
their religion, the Government persecutes them by putting them in 
prison, by flogging them, and by billeting Cossack troops (who commit 
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every licence), in their villages. Numbers of them were confined in 
fortresses, and last winter three hundred of the most earnest, who had 
previously been in prison, were exiled to the government of Kherson, 
and three hundred to Ekaterinoslav. All these six hundred possessed 
small farms, which they were forced to abandon. They were torn 
ruthlessly from their wives and children, who remained behind at the 
mercy of the Cossacks who were quartered on them. These exiles have 
been placed, one man in each village, and are forbidden to have any 
communication with their families or friends, or to receive letters or 
money. . . . On Easter Day of the present year, one man ran away to 
hear Mass at Kherson, where there is a Catholic church; but at the 
door of the church was unhappily recognized by the police and imme- 
diately arrested. ... 

The Catholic priests, by a despatch from the Minister of the Interior, 
“are forbidden to perform any religious ceremonies for the Uniats, 
which excite them to fanaticism and resistance to the re-establishment of 
purity in the rites of the worship of God.” 


So runs the Ministerial Edict. | Nevertheless, as Mr. Webster 
adds, in the conclusion of his despatch : 


All these persecutions do not shake the faith of the Uniats. On the 
contrary, they consider themselves martyrs and would die rather than 
change their religion. 


Now we have quoted these despatches because they are not 
newspaper stories, but grave official documents, written with 
extreme caution and reserve, to the heads of the English Govern- 
ment. With what face then can Madame Novikoff assert in 
the Contemporary, “that Russia tolerates all religions and _ pro- 
secutes only those who propagate immoral or criminal doctrines”? 
Or how can we believe the extraordinary statement of Mr. 
Gladstone, “that the action of the Russian Government towards 
the Catholic Church in Poland is not prompted solely or even 
at all, by a spirit of religious persecution”? He means to say 
that it is political and not religious; but how then does he 
account for the like persecution of the Uniat Russians, Ruthe- 
nians, Bohemians, and Lithuanians, who have no sympathy 
with the Poles? In 1885, the Uniat Ruthenians addressed a 
touching petition to the “Holy Synod,” protesting their devo- 
tion and loyalty to the Czar, but stating that, as Catholics, 
they could not belong to the Russian Orthodox Church—that 
to force them to do so, the lash and violence of every sort, with 
material ruin, had been resorted to—that for ten years they had 
lived in exile, separated from their wives and children, far from 
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their homes, yet devoted to the Emperor!” No answer was 
vouchsafed to this touching petition, and those who survive are 
still bravely undergoing their sad fate, unshaken in faith, and as 
loyal to the Head of their Church as they are to the Czar. 
About sixty thousand Bohemian colonists had settled some 
years ago in Volhynia, all of them, of course, Catholics. To 
force them to give up their faith, the Government, in 1883, decreed 
that no Bohemian should be able to hold land unless provided 
with a certificate of belonging to the Russian schism. The vast 
« majority remained faithful and were cither heavily fined or 
deported to Kherson or Orenburg, while their property was sold 
for a song to some “Orthodox” believer. Yet Mr. Stead, in his 
Truth about Russia, has no sympathy for this persecution of the 
Catholics, simply dismissing the subject with the lie, which we 
hoped was long since exploded, that they are suffering (as our 
English Martyrs did under Queen Elizabeth), zot as Catholics, 
but as traitors!” How large is the number of victims to these 
cruel penal laws may be gathered from the fact that in two 
or three years, no less than two thousand, three hundred and 
sixty-five “Cracow marriages” had been performed ; that is, to 
get married according to the Catholic rite, which is forbidden on 
Russian territory, the poor people steal over the border to 
Cracow, which is in Austrian Poland. If detected, they are 
condemned to perpetual 4mprisonment in the northernmost 
government of Russia; or to the banks of-the Yenisei in 
Siberia. 

But our readers will ask how is it that such a state of things 
can be allowed to go on in this nineteenth century? We must 
remember, in the first place, that there is no such thing in 
Russia as Liberty of the Press. The Catholics have no organ. 
They cannot write letters to the papers ; even the Bishops dare 
not bear witness to the sufferings of their flocks. Nor can 
Catholics hold meetings to protest or petition against cruelties 
as in other countries. It is even with danger and difficulty that 
a stray letter, descriptive of the persecution, finds its way into 
a foreign newspaper. Very few people, therefore, know of the 
sufferings of these seventy or eighty thousand souls; and even 
among good Catholics there is a fear of giving offence to the 
Russian Government and thereby hindering the negotiations 
going on with the Holy See. So that it was truly said by a 
Catholic paper in the spring, “that we hear far less of the 
Catholics of Russia than we do of those in China or the Corea.” 
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The Allgemeine Zeitung, it is true, lately published an interesting 
article on the subject: but the writer affirms that the Czar is 
not cognizant of the persecution going on in a large portion 
of his dominions; that the truth never reaches him; and that 
wherever he goes he is assured that all around him are sincere 
members of the “Orthodox” Church.! And yet the whole 
world, inside Russia if not without, knows that the instruments 
by which the so-called “voluntary” conversions to the Russian 
schism are brought about, are the knout, the bayonet, ruin, and 
Siberia ! 

But there are a certain number of earnest thinkers even in 
Russia, who deplore the present state of things and have the 
courage to denounce it. In a series of able articles which 
appeared in the Zad/et of this year, entitled, “Shadows on the 
Throne and on the Church,” mention is made of three eminent 
Russian writers, two of whom are still living, and the third, 
Chaadayef, died only in 1856. The last-named author was 
a man of extraordinary ability, of high social position, and 
though endowed with remarkable independence of thought and 
character, yet was still imbued with a passionate patriotism. 
After a brilliant military career, when he had been repeatedly 
decorated for “distinguished bravery,” he spent the last thirty 
years of his life at Moscow, where he was looked up to with the 
utmost veneration and affection by every class of society until 
his death. His “Letters on Russia and her Church,” were 
originally written in French and addressed to one Madame 
Panowa, but they eventually appeared in Russian in the 
Teleskop, having, by a miracle, escaped scathless from the 
hands of the censor. In these letters, after deploring the 
“isolation of Russia,’ due to her having taken up the most 
corrupt form of Christianity, “Schismatic Byzantinism,” he 
points out that her only hope of regeneration is her reunion 
to the Centre of Unity. “ When all Christian confessions shall 
reunite,” he continues, “then will the schismatic Churches make 
up their minds humbly and contritely, in sackcloth and ashes, 
to acknowledge that by their going away from the Mother 
Church they have hindered the realization of that prayer of 
the Saviour: ‘Holy Father, keep them in Thy name whom 


1 The Allgemeine Zeitung gives us some statistical facts which prove that the 
number of sufferers is treble what I have stated. It affirms that of the eighty- 
eight millions who make up the population of European Russia, the Catholics 
amount to 103 per 1,000, a proportion of nearly double to what exists amon 
ourselves. 
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Thou hast given Me, that they may be Onze, as We also are 
One.’”! In answer to those who treated him as a “madman” 
for these sentiments, he replies: “There are different ways of 
loving one’s country. Love of Fatherland is a noble thing: 
but there is something better, namely, love of truth. Love of 
Fatherland produces heroes; but love of truth, benefactors of 
mankind.” 

Following in the steps of Chaadayef, Vladimir Solovyof has 
devoted himself in 1884-86 to maintaining the like doctrines 
in a series of articles, which have appeared in important 
Russian periodicals, on “Russian Nationality,” “The position 
of the Russian Clergy,” “The dogmatic development of the 
Church in relation to the question of Reunion,” and the like. 
Throughout these articles he deplores the absolute want of 
freedom for the discussion of these vital questions, or rather, 
that the liberty given is all on one side. He writes: “All 
possible complaints, charges, and condemnations, from the 
Greck-Orthodox or from the Protestant point of view, made 
against Catholicism, enjoy full and unlimited freedom. Bué 
only any species of self-defence of Catholicism against the attacks 
made upon it, ts absolutely disallowed. Under such circum- 
stances,” he continues, “hostile prejudices take deeper and 
deeper root in public opinion and in the Church schools; and 
the reunion of the Churches becomes more and more difficult. 
And yet, this reunion is, for Russia, for the Slav world, and 
Sor all mankind, exactly the most necessary of all things.” Then 
he deplores the ignorance of the Russian “ popes,” especially in 
an article entitled, “The position of the Russian Clergy.” The 
result of their low moral and educational state being, that “the 
upper classes are falling into indifference and unbelief; the 
middle classes, of both laity and clergy, are being carried into 
the stream of Nihilism; and the peasants are sinking into 
absolute atheism.” 

A fresh pamphlet by the same author has just appeared, 
called Zhe Russian Idea, in which he shows even more earnest- 
ness in pleading for the necessity of reunion and the abolition 
of religious persecution. Yet he is a thorough Russian at heart, 
and absolutely refuses to entertain the idea of the restoration 
of Polish independence, which adds greater weight to his 
arguments. But there is still a third witness to the growing 
feeling among the Russian people in favour of unity, in the 
1 St. John xvii. 21. 
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person of Professor Ikonnikof, of the University of Kieff, who 
has published a learned work on The Jnfluence of Byzantium 
upon the history of Russian Civilization. In this book he proves 
that the deeply-rooted hatred of Rome was inherited by Russia 
from Constantinople, and perpetuated from political reasons, even 
when, by the rise of Moscow, the nation was altogether emanci- 
pated from the yoke of the Byzantine Patriarch. 

Gloomy as is the picture drawn by all these writers of the 
“Orthodox” Church, there is hope in the future now that deep 
and earnest thinkers are beginning to point out what would be 
the only remedy for Russia’s ecclesiastical isolation. 

With the Russian people we can have nothing but the 
warmest sympathy. They have the self-same Holy Sacrifice, 
the seven sacraments, a priesthood with valid Orders, a firm 
belief in our Blessed Lady, great devotion to the saints, and to 
prayers and Masses for the dead—the common inheritance, in 
fact, of all that we hold most dear. Shall we not pray then 
that the yoke of the Synod and the hostility of the civil power 
may be in time removed, and that the great work of reunion 
may be brought about, for which so many Masses and sacrifices 
are being offered up all over the world. 

But it is full time that we should come to our story, which 
will still further illustrate the persecution of which we have been 


speaking. 


Our readers must accompany us in thought, to a large room 
in a beautiful country house in P A man of middle age 
is sitting at a writing-table and at his feet lies a beautiful silky- 
haired wolf-hound, whose brown eyes constantly sought his 
master’s face as if in sympathy. For the expression of that 
face was both sad and thoughtful, and he passed his hand 
several times mournfully over his brow as if striving in vain to 
banish a painful subject. All of a sudden a knock was heard 
at the door. 

“Who is there?” exclaims the master of the house. 

The door opened and admitted a superior-looking servant, 
who entered with the usual Polish salutation: “ Praised be 
Jesus Christ!” 

“For ever and for ever,” replied the Count, adding rather 
anxiously : “ What news do you bring me, Milan?” 

“Your excellency, poor Osip is here and begs to have, not a 
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few boards, but that box which is in the stables, and in which 
lately some goods were brought from the town.” 

“But what for, Milan?” 

“ His child is dead, your Excellency.” 

“Dead! that beautiful child! I am sosorry. But, I see— 
he wants to bury it in the night, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, in the old Catholic burying-ground hard by our old 
sealed -up Uniat church where his family all lie; for he and 
his wife would rather die than let the schismatic pope touch the 
body of their poor little darling.” 

“All right. Give them the box and anything else he may 
need.” 

The Count returned to his writing, but the old servant still 
lingered. 

“Tf you please,” he continued, “Osip begs pardon if he does 
not come and work in the garden for the next month; but his 
brother, Basil, will be sure and come in his stead.” 

“ But why on earth will not Osip come as usual?” exclaimed 
the Count. 

“Because he will have to be in prison, your excellence. 
For when the pope (schismatic priest) hears of the child’s death, 
he will come to the house, and not finding the child’s body, will 
send for the pclice. They will come and search, and as no one 
will tell, they will both be taken, Osip and his wife, and be 
flogged, fined, and then walled up fora month. Ivan has just 
had this punishment for six weeks for his little girl lately 
born.” 

“But why?” again asked the Count. “That child did not 
die?” 

“No; but we baptized her ourselves. The pope came—but 
too late. He was furious, and the police sent the man to 
prison.” 

“OQ my God! my God! how long?” exclaimed the Count. 
“My poor, poor people! and I have no power to protect them. 
Here, take this money to Osip,” he continued, “and let the 
steward give a bag of corn to his poor wife for the whole 
month.” 

Milan left the room joyfully ; but the lines of sorrow and 
care on his master’s countenance grew deeper, and he buried 
his face in his hands. “ How horrible it is,” at last he exclaimed 
out loud, “and how heart-breaking that one can do nothing, 
but must see and hear of this cruelty going on, day after day 
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and year after year, without any hope of a change! It is 
enough to make one hate one’s home; and yet, if we were 
to leave it, there would be no one to comfort these poor 
confessors for the faith.” 

Meanwhile Milan was delighted to be sent on his charitable 
mission. He was a great favourite of his master’s, a clever 
man, and a fervent Catholic; so that to do a good turn to 
one of these poor persecuted Uniat peasants was a real joy 
to him. He found Osip in the servant’s hall, and hastened 
to give him his good news. Poor Osip was a man in the prime 
of life, but broken down by want and suffering. During the 
great persecution in November, 1874, he had received three 
hundred lashes for refusing to go to the schismatic priest’s 
Mass, and he had never entirely recovered. Poor and ill-clad, 
his face was still full of sweetness, candour, and calm. The 
sadness which overspread his face lightened considerably, 
however, when Milan told him of the Count’s sympathy and 
kindness. “The Lord and His Blessed Mother reward him!” 
he exclaimed, and then followed Milan to the out-house, where 
the box was found and given to him. The night was clear 
and fine, the moon shone brightly, and Osip, hiding the little 
box under his coat, hurried back to the village where all was 
quiet and still, and every house closed and dark. Only in his 
window a light shone, and there his poor loving wife, Maryna, 
knelt by a little table over which was spread a white cloth, 
and on it, dressed in all its best clothes, was the body of the 
little child, beautiful even in death, its soul now among the 
angels in Heaven. At its feet burnt a tallow candle, and 
at the head a lantern, which was all that their poverty could 
produce ; a few green branches were reverently laid round the 
corpse, and in the tiny hands was a crucifix. Osip’s brother, 
Basil, was sitting sadly by, full of sorrow for a grief which he 
could not alleviate, but Maryna, the bereaved mother, was 
praying and weeping bitterly. At last her anguish found vent 
in words: “Ah! my Lord! Thou art a merciful God! Why 
didst Thou give him to me and then take him away? he that 
was my pride and my joy!” But after a moment’s pause 
she added: “ Yet not my will, but Thine be done. O my God, 
give me strength to bear it.” “ Yes,” responded Osip on entering 
the poor room, “ Thy will be done. With that last word, my 
Maryna, strive and wipe away your tears. God knows why 
He has allowed this ; but at least he will never feel the Cossack 
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whip, poor darling! See, the little coffin is ready. Even if 
they see it, they won’t suspect what it is. But we must make 
haste, this is the only time we can escape notice.” 

At these words Maryna suddenly rose. An unwonted 
vigour and energy nerved her to immediate action. Taking 
the little body in her arms, with one last fond kiss, she laid it 
in the box, covered it with leaves and the few flowers she had 
placed near it, and closed the lid. In the meanwhile, Osip and 
his brother hastened to prepare their little cart, and soon the 
three mourners started on their funeral procession. 

They have to pass right through the village; but all was 
still and quiet. Near each house along the road you see a cross 
or a statue, telling of the piety of the inhabitants. And though 
the Government forbids their renewal when they fall and decay 
with age or bad weather, yet an invisible hand keeps them 
standing. When once they have passed the village, the cart 
goes more slowly. The two brothers sit side by side in front. 
Maryna behind keeps the little box in her arms on her lap, 
and from time to time murmurs some words to her child. 
“Are you not happy, my angel, with God? Ah! pray that 
father and mother may soon be with you and Him up there!” 
They pass safely before the village inn at the outskirts of the 
place and then come to a wood. The two men leave the cart, 
and go into the forest with their axes, and Maryna remains 
alone with her little burden. The horse begins to nibble the 
grass on the roadside, and she falls fast asleep, for, for five 
nights and days she has watched by her dying child. An hour 
and a half later the two men reappear, dragging with them 
a lot of brushwood. Milan is with them, and helps them to 
pile the wood on the little child’s improvised coffin, after which 
he bids them “God speed,” and with Basil returns to the 
village. Although the cart is lighter, Osip and his wife proceed 
slowly, for the road is very bad and full of ruts and water, 
owing to the late heavy rains, so that they splash through 
pools on every side. At last they come to their journey’s end. 
On one side of the road is a venerable old church locked and 
sealed up, the Catholic parish church in old times; and round 
it is the churchyard with its crosses and hallowed graves. 
Here all Osip’s family have been buried, and there they are 
bent on laying their child. On the opposite side of the road 
is a fine schismatic cerkiew or chapel, lately built by the per- 
secuting Government, with a pope living in a comfortable 
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house close by. As they came to a turn in the road they 
met a whole cart full of Jews going to market, who hailed them 
with the words: “Is that you, Osip?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the peasant, “I have brought some 
brushwood for Mrs. K——.” 

“This is not the time for cutting brushwood,” replied the 
Jew, “when you ought to be busy haymaking. What are 
you about ?” 

“Well, sir, I really think that ever since these Russians have 
been after me, I have lost my head. Anyhow, here I am with 
the brushwood.” 

“But I see you have your wife with you,” continued the 
Jew. “Why is she not with your child at home? I tell you 
what,” he added in a low voice, “you had much better turn 
back and go home as fast as you can, for I have seen two 
policemen entering the pope’s house. Something is up. I 
know not what. Anyhow, I advise you to go home.” 

But Osip shook his head, and drove on to the cemetery 
which was close by. As he passed the pope’s house, he 
whipped up his horse and was, as he hoped, passing it safely, 
when a stentorian voice called out, “ Stop /” The two mounted 
and armed policemen dashed forward, and the pope stood at 
the door. 

“What have you there?” they asked. 

“Wood.” 

“What? at this time of the night! and pray what have 
you got underneath it?” 

Without further parley, the police dragged Maryna down 
from the cart, threw off the brushwood, and seized the little 
box. Maryna, with almost superhuman strength, wrenched 
it out of their hands. Osip was seized by one policeman, who 
pointed his bayonet at his breast, threatening to kill him 
instantly if he resisted. The other man clutched at the box, 
which the poor mother held tight. There was a struggle. At 
last the policeman gave a furious jerk which forced the box 
out of Maryna’s hands, and she fell. The coffin slipped at the 
same moment on to the ground, and the shock opened it; the 
poor little body rolled out of the box and fell into a puddle. 
The mother saw this last outrage on her child, and stretched 
out her arms to save it, but her strength was exhausted, and 
she fainted away. The policeman picked up the dead child, 
dried it roughly, and flung it again into the box, which he put 
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back in the cart, and ordered Osip to drive to the schismatic 
church. After an altercation, he prepared to obey. But Maryna 
had recovered consciousness and heard the order. “Osip!” 
she cried in a voice of anguish, “you may not drive your child 
there. Let them do what they like, but have no hand in it 
yourself.” At these words Osip woke as if from a trance, 
jumped off the cart, ran to his wife and with her escaped 
to the wood. The two policemen, after a short parley, deter- 
mined to follow them. Maryna again fainted. Osip seized her 
in his arms and bore her away. They were some way ahead 
of their pursuers, when a stump of a tree threw Osip down. 
Before he could recover himself, the policemen were upon them, 
seized them, tied them together, and dragged them like brush- 
wood on the ground back to the cart. There the box lay 
open, and the child, calm in death, seemed sleeping. They 
threw the father and mother, tied together, by the side of it, 
and drove up to the church door. There stood the pope. What 
aman! The son of a Uniat priest, who, for the sake of money 
and position, apostatized and offered himself to do the work 
of forcing his flock to follow his example. He wore the long 
flowing robes, beard, and long hair of the schismatic priests. 
On his face one saw the restless misery of an apostate; the 
guilty conscience reminding him continually of his many 
crimes. The Latin Church hard by is closed—this is his doing! 
The neighbouring Cathofic nobleman’s home is expropriated, 
and he himself in exile—that too is his work! And how many 
poor peasants and small proprietors are now in Siberia—all 
on his conscience ! 

He approached the cart to see what was in it, and even his 
hard heart shuddered at the sight which met his view. There 
was the dead child, the moonlight shining on its sweet, soft face, 
the poor father and mother thrown down on each side of it, like 
so much lumber, bound and motionless. Troubled and sickened, 
even in spite of himself, and wishing to find some means of 
escape from this disgraceful business, he turned to the father. 

“Whose is this child?” he asked. 

“Mine,” replied Osip. 

“ And what is he here for?” 

“To be buried,” chimed in the policeman, “contrary to the 
law.” 

“But where was he baptized ?” 

“We baptized him ourselves,” boldly replied Maryna. 
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“What!” exclaimed the schismatic pope, in well-feigned 
indignation. “You baptized him! What heathens you are! The 
child is a heathen, a pagan, and cannot be buried in my conse- 
crated ground. Away with him! Do with him what you wish!” 

Then, turning to the policeman, he continued: “I will 
report well of you to the Governor, and have you promoted 
for your zeal in this matter. But I will not have an unbaptized 
infant in my burial-ground. Loosen their bonds—untie them!” 
he cried to the police, who very unwillingly obeyed the order. 

“Now, be off with you,” he said roughly to Osip and 
Maryna, while, turning on his heels, he went back into the 
church, slamming the door after him. Will God be merciful to 
him for this one act of mercy? 

Poor Osip rose with difficulty, for he had been much bruised 
and mauled; but then gladly seized the reins and turned his 
horse towards the old cemetery, in spite of the muttered 
vengeance of the police. A suitable spot was soon found; a 
grave dug with the tools he had brought with him, and there 
Maryna deposited her darling, while she and her husband 
recited a few simple Catholic prayers over him. To cover up 
the little coffin and put up a rough cross to mark the spot, 
which Osip had nailed together in the wood, completed their 
sad work that night. . 

But a crown too is there, although invisible, to be placed, 
above, on the brow of those poor martyrs ; for scarcely had they 
driven back to the village than they were seized and thrown 
into a dark and loathsome dungeon for six weeks for “ contu- 
macious behaviour,” and had to sell their only cow to pay the 
heavy fine exacted by the Russian Government. 

This is a specimen of the “ Fatherly love,” as the Imperial 
ukase has it, whereby these “erring sheep are brought into the 
Orthodox fold”—they having been written down wholesale as 
schismatics, often without their knowledge, to force them to 
abandon the faith of their childhood. 


“Let us pray for the conversion of Russia,” so writes a 
fervent friend of ours who has for the last five or six years 
lived in that country. O! for another Father Ignatius Spencer 
to labour and spend himself day and night for the conversion of 
those nearly one hundred millions of souls! to fan into a flame 
those sparks of the true faith which God gives to these unhappy 
people, groaning under a barbarous despotism from which there 
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is no escape! Yet in Russia, as in all other lands, God never 
leaves Himself without a witness. His Spirit works in individual 
souls in a marvellous manner: and although conversions to the 
Catholic faith in the country itself would seem to be well-nigh 
impossible, when that faith is so persecuted and its original 
possessors are hunted down, even unto death, still, in a great 
many instances, grace has overcome all human obstacles and 
triumphed over seeming impossibilities. The following story 
will illustrate our meaning : 


In one of the great towns of Russia lived a very honest, 
respectable man who had a place under Government, and having 
been always brought up in the “Orthodox” or schismatic faith, 
had no interference from or trouble with the police. He had 
several children; but one of his girls was his great favourite. 
The Russians, as a rule, are passionately attached to their 
children, and this girl, whose name was Alecka, was in all 
ways worthy of her father’s affection. Pretty, gentle, and 
loving; she was a general favourite, and her great delight 
was to devote herself to the poor and sick and try and make 
every one happy around her. It happened that a poor girl 
about her own age was taken ill in a neighbouring house, 
where she had gone as a servant, and Alecka, hearing of her 
serious state, got leave to go and nurse her, as her illness was 
not an infectious one. The poor girl died and left behind her 
a book which the friends of the girl gave to Alecka as a little 
remembrance, out of gratitude for her kindness. Alecka took 
the book home and found it was a Catholic work, which she 
began to read and became more and more interested in it as 
she went on. At last, one night, she came upon the words: “In 
the Catholic Church alone is salvation.” This startled her a 
good deal, and though she tried to forget it, the words seemed 
to haunt her as if they were burnt on her brain. She had never 
met any Catholics or made acquaintance with any Polish 
families. But she knew that there was a Catholic church in 
the town where some people had told her there was beautiful 
music: and she determined one day to go and see this church 
about which such an assertion had been made. She chose an 
evening when she was not likely to be watched by anybody 
and slipped into the church. Everything was strange to her, 
and the language in which the priest was preaching was unknown 
to her, for in the Catholic churches in Russia it is forbidden to 
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preach or say any prayers in Russian, lest any one born in the 
“Orthodox” Church should come to learn the doctrines of 
the Catholic faith, In the same way, no conversions are 
tolerated ; and if any Catholic man marries a Russian Greek 
woman, all their children must be brought up in the schismatic 
faith. Nevertheless Alecka was deeply impressed by all she 
saw and determined to go again. ‘The next time she contrived 
to get there, there were very few people in the church, but these 
were praying devoutly. There was a nice old lady near her, 
with a kind, benevolent face, and when she had finished her 
devotions and was about to leave the church, Alecka plucked 
up courage to go and speak to her and asked her the one 
burning question which was always in her heart: “ How is it 
that here only can we find salvation?” The lady looked at 
her glowing, anxious face and saw she was really in earnest in 
wishing to find the truth; so that she entered into conversation 
with her, and finally took her into the sacristy and introduced 
her to the priest. He was a holy and excellent man; but he 
thought it right to set before her the great risk she would run 
if she persisted in her resolution to be instructed in the Catholic 
faith. She persevered nevertheless, and after several months of 
careful preparation, carried on with the greatest secresy, she was 
at length received into the Catholic Church. Her joy at the 
reception of the sacraments knew no bounds and she managed 
to attend the church regularly, without being betrayed by any 
one. After a time, however, her secret was discovered, and in 
the following strange manner. Finding that she could not 
understand the instructions given in the church, which were in 
Polish, for the reason before stated, she determined to learn that 
language, and with her usual energy and cleverness soon mastered 
it. One night as she and her sister were sleeping in one room, 
this sister heard her talking in her sleep and cry out: /esus and 
Mary! in Polish. Now this is an invocation never used by 
Russians, who usually say: Hospodin panislay! or “ Lord, be 
merciful to me!” 

The sister thought this very strange, and spoke of it to their 
mother, who, in a great fright, at last taxed Alecka with having 
become a Catholic. Alecka did not attempt to deny it; but 
told her mother of all her previous struggles and doubts, which 
had been so happily solved by her reception. She added that 
she had only concealed it for fear of bringing trouble on her 
family. Her mother was in despair, and revealed her secret to 
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her father, who was simply frantic when he heard of it. All his 
love for her seemed to be forgotten. He threw her on the 
ground, beat and kicked her, dragged her off to the schismatical 
“pope,” and did everything which threats and punishment could 
effect to force her to deny her faith. Her mother mingled her 
tears and entreaties with her father’s blows and violence; but 
all in vain. She withstood alike persuasion and physical 
suffering, lovingly excusing her father’s anger, which she rightly 
attributed to his terror of losing his position and ruining his 
_ whole family should the fact of her conversion become known. 

For more than a year she continued in this difficult position, 
not being able to receive the sacraments or go near the church. 
But at last, partly fearing to compromise her father and the 
good priest (who would be sent to Siberia if it were known that 
he had received her into the Catholic Church), and partly to be 
able once more to practise her religion, she determined to leave 
home. One day she bid her parents “ good-bye,” as if she were 
only going out for a walk, while her heart was bursting (as she 
afterwards said), knowing that she would return no more. She 
had collected a little money by degrees, and, with the help of a 
Catholic lady who had known her trials, she took the train to 
Warsaw. There, however, where the Catholic Church is so 
oppressed, and where spies are everywhere found, she could 
obtain no employment. AJl mistrusted her, and no one liked 
to endanger himself for her sake. She went on, at last, to 
Crestochéwa, where the great Polish miraculous Madonna has 
been venerated for ages, and poured out all her heart at the feet 
of our Blessed Mother. There, at any rate, she found herself at 
home in the midst of a crowd of pilgrims, and could give free 
vent to her devotions. 

But the pilgrimage season was passing away, and even there 
she was warned that |the police were watching lest any Uniat 
should come to the sacraments ; and she had no passport! But 
our Lady had not been appealed to in vain. Among the 
pilgrims was a Cracow lady who had become strangely inter- 
ested in the pretty, lonely girl, whom she had watched praying 
so earnestly. She made acquaintance with her, heard her story, 
and feeling she was anything but safe at Crestochéwa, helped 
her to go through the woods on foot, and thus cross the Russian 
frontier, by which means she arrived safely in Galicia. Here 
she got into the family of a fervent Catholic nobleman, where 
she was very happy, except when she thought of her parents 
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and their sorrow at her departure. Yet she felt she never could 
be thankful enough for the gift of faith and for the liberty now 
given her to practise her religion. After a few years she went 
with the same family to Rome, and there entered a Carmelite 
convent, offering herself as a holocaust for the conversion of all 
near and dear to her, as well as for her oppressed country. And 
who shall say that such prayers and sacrifices are offered up in 
vain ? 


But we will give yet another instance of the amount of 
courage required for a Russian to follow the dictates of 
conscience. 


In a remote part of Russia there lived a country squire with 
his young wife, whom he had married when she was only 
seventeen and to whom he was devotedly attached. She was 
worthy of his love, for besides being clever and high-spirited, she 
was a very charming woman, with the sweetest temper, and one 
who made every one happy around her. She was also very much 
in love with her husband, and they were, in fact, as happy a 
couple as could be found anywhere, and being quite content 
with one another, lived altogether in the country and never 
cared for a “season” in St. Petersburg or Moscow. One only 
cloud had passed over their happy married life, and that was 
that they were childless. But they consoled themselves with 
the thought that it enabled them to do more for the poor on 
their estate. 

One of the principal bailiffs or stewards of the squire’s farms 
happened to be a Pole and a very fervent Catholic. The 
squire’s wife in her constant intercourse with him with regard 
to the peasants, began to be very much struck with his charity 
and self-denial, and often entered into conversation with him on 
such matters. He was a well-read man and frequently quoted 
different writers in support of his theories, which excited her 
curiosity and she begged him to lend her some books. This 
he did gladly and the more she read the more unsettled she 
became in mind as to the religion in which she and her husband 
lived ; and she began to long to know the full truth, without 
thinking at first of the difficulties which the knowledge of that 
truth would bring upon her. A few months later some business 
matters obliged her husband and herself to make a long 
journey, in the course of which they passed some little time in 
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Poland. Here she met accidentally at a friend’s house a 
Catholic priest, who opened her eyes so completely to the 
errors of the schismatic or “orthodox” Church, that her only 
wish was to be received as soon as possible into the Catholic 
one. Whether this priest, not knowing her well, feared she 
was a spy (for many have been purposely entrapped in that way) 
or that he was led by feelings of extreme prudence, he would 
not hear of her reception, saying that he could not, for her sake, 
run the risk or rather the certainty of being sent to Siberia and 
so of leaving all his parishioners without a pastor. So she came 
home; but more and more unhappy, and more and more 
determined to become a Catholic. By-and-bye she found out 
from the steward that there was a Catholic priest in the country, 
though at a great distance off. She managed to go to him, 
however, and opened her whole heart to him, but he said she 
must be more instructed before he could take it upon himself 
to recelve her. Soon after her return home, she fell dangerously 
ill of typhoid fever. The priest heard of it and under pretence 
of passing through the village to see some scattered Polish 
families in the neighbourhood, contrived to call at the squire’s 
house. He found the squire at the door, miserably anxious 
about his wife, and on the point of starting in person to a town 
some ten miles off, to fetch another doctor for a consultation on 
her case. The priest said that he too would be glad to consult 
this doctor when he came ; so that the squire begged him to 
come in and wait for his return with the new medical man. 
This the priest did, and sent a message to the lady to say he 
was in the house if she wished to sce him. The poor woman 
was overjoyed, having had the greatest terror of dying outside 
the Catholic Church. She was very weak but perfectly con- 
scious, made her confession, and was then and there received 
into the Church. The priest gave her Extreme Unction and 
finally holding a crucifix in his hands, said to her: “ By these 
Five Wounds of our Lord Jesus Christ, I beseech you, if you 
should recover, not to abandon on any account, cost what it 
may, the true Catholic faith which you have now embraced.” 
She promised, and soon fell into a quiet and refreshing sleep. 
The husband and doctor arrived an hour later and found 
her wonderfully better—in fact, in a few weeks she was quite 
well. She was then only twenty-two years old; but though 
she never forgot her promise, she did not dare tell . her 
husband of the step she had taken. Hence for ten years 
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all her diplomacy was brought into play to conceal the 
truth from him and still more from the village “pope” and 
the neighbourhood. Occasionally, that is, about once a year, 
she managed to get some sixty miles off to a town, where 
a priest heard her confession in his own room, or in some 
place where she would not be suspected, and then, at peep 
of day, she would go to Mass and Communion disguised as a 
poor peasant. When her husband teazed her because she did 
not go to her Easter duties at the schismatical village church 
as of old, she would reply, “that the pope had a queer wife and 
that she could no longer bring herself to go to him in con- 
fession, as she could not believe that he would not tell his wife 
all she said.” So her husband left her alone. 

It was more difficult to deal with the pope of the village him- 
self. He used in the evenings in Lent to hear the Easter con- 
fessions, the sacristan being on the watch to write down in a book 
the names of all those who came and give them a ticket as they 
came out of the confessional. This was done both to ascertain the 
number for whom it would be necessary to prepare sufficient 
bread and wine for the Holy Communion, and also, alas! in 
accordance with a police regulation, so that no Uniate should 
escape or obtain the sacraments elsewhere. The squire’s wife 
used to come and slip a good sum of ‘money into the sacristan’s 
hand, who at once put down her name and gave her a ticket ; 
but she never went to confession. Occasionally she came with 
her husband to the services in the schismatic church, having no 
scruple about it, as she had never been taught it was not lawful 
and had very few books. The good priest who had received 
her into the Church had been sent away to another mission 
soon after her reception, and she had no one to instruct or help 
her. She followed his advice, however, in one thing and that 
was, to be constant in prayer and in the realization of the 
presence of God. Being childless, also, she gave herself up 
more and more to the practice of good works and to looking 
after the widows and the orphans. In order to get an excuse 
for occasional intercourse with a Catholic priest, she took a 
number of Catholic orphans into her own house, and brought 
them up with the tenderest care. Ten years had passed in this 
way, when God brought her into communication with a very holy 
and enlightened priest, who understood her position and entered 
fully into her difficulties, but told her that she could not go on 
attending schismatic services, for by such an act she virtually 
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denied her Faith. This opened her eyes, but she never hesitated 
for a moment. If she had erred in this matter it had been 
through ignorance ; and now that she knew better, she resolved 
to abstain from all semblance of sharing in heretical services. 
This soon became noticed and a police inspector was sent to 
inquire into the reason; and also to ask why the orphan 
children were brought up as Catholics? A few roubles put 
into his hands sent this man off apparently satisfied. But then 
Easter came and she no longer went for her ticket. The pope 
came indignantly to the house, and, in the presence of her 
husband, taxed her with being a Catholic. She did not attempt 
to deny it, but confessed it bravely. Her husband turned pale 
and offered some money to the pope to hold his tongue. But 
the pope was furious and threatened that he would have her 
sent to Siberia and locked up in a monastery, &c. But to all 
his threats she only answered that she was ready to suffer 
anything, but would not deny her faith. 

The pope did not attempt to argue or to enter into con- 
troversy with her: and at last said that if she would only come 
to confession to him, she might remain what she was and he 
would not disturb her. But she answered firmly: “No, never.” 
After a little further altercation, she begged for a fortnight’s 
time to think over it all, and the pope, believing he had gained 
his point, left the house.- Then began the most painful part 
of her trial. Her husband was on the brink of despair. He 
not only saw ruin staring him in the face, but the destruction of 
all his happiness. He wept, promised, entreated her at least 
outwardly to conform, but all in vain. Though broken-hearted, 
she remained firm. At last she begged him to let her leave the 
house and seek the protection of a powerful Prince in the 
neighbourhood, whom they knew and who might enable them 
to escape the police persecution. This he allowed her to do. 
The sledge was prepared and she left her home, as she thought 
only for a few days; but in reality never to see it or her 
husband any more. On her way she met the Prince, who was 
also going away for a few days, and in the snow she told him 
her whole story and fully explained the case to him. He 
begged her to stop for the night in a house belonging to a 
mutual friend of theirs close by ; and said that in a day or two 
he would return and see what could be done. She followed 
his advice and in the meantime, collected all the money she 
could, lest she should be compelled to fly. She soon discovered 
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that the police were on her track, and that she was watched 
day and night. On the third day she managed to escape 
disguised as a peasant, to the Prince’s country house, where she 
was very kindly received. The Prince had had a passport made 
out for her in St. Petersburg, as for one of his wife’s servants, 
and told her that her only chance of escape was to take it and 
so be enabled to cross the frontier. It was a most bitter 
thing for her to leave her husband without even wishing him 
“good-bye” or telling him where she was going, but the Prince 
assured her that it was absolutely necessary, if she did not wish 
to compromise or endanger both him and his family with the 
police. So, with a heavy heart, she started, passing through 
Germany into Galicia, where she was received by some kind 
Catholic people, although a perfect stranger to them. And 
there she still waits and prays for reunion with what she loves 
most on earth—a pitiful and broken existence only sustained 
by her faith and by the hope that some day her husband may 
follow her example. 


Thus we see that the severance of all human and natural 
ties is the least of the punishments inflicted by the “Holy 
Synod” on those who dare to think for themselves, and who 
follow the inspiration of God’s grace to its logical conclusion. 
A confraternity has been established of “Our Lady of Perpetual 
Succour,” to obtain prayers all over the world for the conversion 
of Russia, and for the softening of those rigorous laws whereby 
so many thousands of innocent and virtuous souls are suffering 
daily and hourly so real and terrible a martyrdom. May we 
implore all those who have been interested in these tales, to pro- 
pagate this devotion and to bring this intention into their daily 
prayers? The facts we have here related were sent to us on the 
eve of the anniversary of the death of the holy Mgr. Constantine, 
who died of poison on his way to exile in Siberia, and who 
would gladly have given his blood for the conversion of Russia. 
May this coincidence be a good omen for the success of this 
Apostolate of Prayer, and may we soon see the dawn of a new 
era, when toleration will be a reality and not a fiction, and when 
by the union of the Churches, so earnestly advocated by Russia’s 
noblest sons, the Kingdom of our Lord may became One, in 
accordance with His Divine words. 











Is Leprosy curable ? 
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To answer this question, two remarkable meetings have been 
already held, under the presidency of H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. At the first, one exceedingly wise and practical sug- 
gestion was made. At the second, the experience of various 
medical authorities was brought to bear on the subject ; but, in 
neither one nor the other, was the collective knowledge of the 
monastic orders and of the ancient body of St. Lazarus and 
St. Maurice hinted at as a possible source of information. Yet, 
as the Catholic Church has had the leper under consideration 
for centuries, surely something might be gleaned from her store- 
house of facts. 

At the first meeting—soon after the death of Father Joseph 
Damien—the Prince of Wales spoke wisely and well, and he 
elicited the conviction of those present of the faculty, “that 
leprosy is not so contagious as to preclude its treatment without 
danger, in constituted wards, properly arranged, in our own 
hospitals,” while to have two or three infected persons con- 
stantly under observation, would give medical men an oppor- 
tunity of gaining much knowledge of one of the most dire 
diseases which can affect the human race. “If, therefore, the 
movement now set on foot should lead to the discovery of any 
method of curing leprosy, or of alleviating the sufferings of the 
leper, Father Damien’s good work will indeed live after him.” 

At the second meeting, which was held in the rooms of the 
Medical Society, Chandos Street, Cavendish Square, June 12, 
1889, the conclusion arrived at was somewhat discouraging, but 
by no means hopeless. Two lepers were exhibited. Dr. Abraham 
spoke, as did Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Muir, Dr. Thorne being in 
the chair. Surgeon Pringles, whose experience has been gained 
in the Sanitary Department of the Bengal army, gave an 
interesting and mastefly account of the Leper Hospital at 
Derha Duna, N.W.P., which is under the charge of Surgeon- 
Major Maclaren. Their verdict was, “There is no curative 
treatment of leprosy.” Then Dr. Thornton, of the Leper Hospital 
of Madras, said that his experience showed him that leprosy 
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was contagious, and that it was likely to spread to this country ; 
that the disease, however, could rarely if ever be communicated, 
except in the case of a healthy person by an abraded skin coming 
in contact with a leper. At the same time he admitted that the 
majority of the children of lepers became infected ; and he also 
added to the testimony of Surgeon Pringles, “There is no 
curative treatment of leprosy, but the sufferings of lepers can 
be alleviated by (1) a liberal diet and (2) oleaginous anointings, 
by which the loss of sleep, one of the most distressing symptoms 
of the disease, could be prevented.” 

First, then, of the constituted leper wards. Ever since 
Christianity developed and leavened civilization with its charity, 
there have been in every Catholic country such constituted 
wards. In,France alone there once existed three thousand lazar- 
houses. In every large English town one or more such. In 
Bristol there were three at least. In England two hundred and 
fifty or more. Is it to be supposed that the hospital orders of 
monks during all the middle ages did nothing more than isolate 
the leper and provide him with food? Did they nothing besides 
appointing him his residence and giving him his loaf, or collect- 
ing the denzer St. Lasare—the penny of St. Lazarus? No, 
they had their remedies to alleviate, and often to cure the 
plague. What these remedies were it is the purpose of this 
paper to find out. What their methods of cure, and the treat- 
ment used by these devoted men was, we must find, either from 
inquiry, induction, or reminiscences and monuments of the past. 

This is what I wish to ventilate, and to this end I throw out, 
in order to invite public inquiry, certain hints and facts which 
have come under my own observation, and I solicit opinion to 
confirm and thrash out what we can obtain hereafter, or what 
we have obtained already. 

We may lay down first as a postulate that leprosy was con- 
sidered more as an hereditary disease than as a contagious one. 
The idea of its infectiousness was chiefly derived from Moses 
(Leviticus and Numbers). Therefore isolation seems at first to 
be the only remedy used by contemporary mankind. But 
Niebuhr and many others have found that it was in the blood, 
and transmitted by father to son; and that it lingered longest 
in places where marriages were made “in and in,” as the saying 
is. In Barbadoes it lingers, and in the Faroe Islands it lingered 
until 1636. In Shetland it was found in 1760, showing that its 
locale \ay in extremes of heat and of cold. 
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The hospital orders of the Catholic Church understood this 
well, and their remedies seem to have been directed towards 
purifying the blood and healing the external sores. This is, I 
am assured, the practice in the East at the present day by the 
Sisters of St.Vincent of Paul and the Brothers of St. Jean de 
Dieu. And I need hardly add that in olden times the remedies 
exhibited were almost purely herbal remedies. The pharma- 
copoeia of our monasteries was limited indeed, but it was at their 
gates. 

Now from the minutes of the above-named meeting, as from 
other extracts, I conclude that we in the enlightened nineteenth 
century are just where the monks were in the thirteenth and 
fourteenth. All we can do is to purify the blood and allay the 
external sores and eruption—feed them, anoint them. 

2. I am persuaded that our hospital orders attempted and 
did as much as this, and, I add the result of my inquiries 
amongst them, of the present day. 

First of all.. The principal lazar-house of all England was 
near Melton Mowbray, Leicestershire, and called Burton-Lazars, 
founded in the time of King Stephen by Roger de Mowbray. 
From this house and its Prior went forth the authorization to 
found others, and all the houses of lepers depended on it.* 

From this house of Burton-Lazars went forth diplomas to 
various other counties. Ip Staffordshire, St. Leonard’s Spittle. 
In Suffolk, to St. James’ Hospital, Dunwich. In Stafford, to 
Penkridge. In Suffolk, also to Sudbury St. Lazars, founded 
time of King John by Amicia, Countess of Clare. In Surrey, 
to Newington Hospital; and, in Sussex, to the hospital at 
Arundel, founded by Henry, Earl of Arundel, temp. Edward 
the Second ; also to Bramber, Sussex, and to Shoreham Lesser 
Hospital. In Warwick, St. James’, Coventry, and St. John’s, 
Coventry, as to Henry the Second’s Hospital at Stafford. Henry 
the Second’s Hospital at Kirkley, Westmoreland. In Wiltshire, 
to Cricklade Hospital; St. John’s, Marlborough; St. John’s, 

1 Vide Camden’s Britanuia, p. 447, Leicestershire. ‘* Burton-Lazars was a rich 
hospital, to the Master of which all the lesser lazar-houses in England were in some 
sort subject, as he himself was to the Master of the Lazars in Jerusalem. It is said 
to have been built in the beginning by the Normans bya general collection throughout 
England, but chiefly by the assistance of the Mowbrays, about which time the leprosy 
did run by infection over all England. And it is believed did then first come into 
this island from Egypt, which more than once had spread itself all over Europe ; first 
in the days of Pompey the Great, afterwards under Heraclius, A.D. 601; at other 


times also, but never before this in England. Heraclius’ Eastern provinces and his 
campaigns in Persia, Syria, &c., may have brought it in in the seventh century.” 
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Wilton, 1217 ; and St. Giles’, Wilton, founded by Alicia, wife of 
Henry the First. In Worcestershire, Droitwich Hospital, by 
Edward the First, and founded by William de Dovére. St. 
Oswald’s Hospital, York, by Bishop Oswald, 1268 ; at Bowtree, 
1316, by Robert Moreton, and at Ripon, St. John’s, by William 
the Conqueror, in 1068; St. Nicolas’, Ripon, by Maude the 
Empress. 

Many others there are, but of these I have to say that 
specimens—simples—to be named further on are still found in 
great abundance, as I have from local testimony, and in some 
by my own observation. It is for this reason that I mention 
the localities. Since writing them I have communications 
regarding the hospital treatment of Troyes, in France, which 
was the central establishment—or Burton-Lazars of that country 
—from which emanated the diplomas and warrants to erect 
Les Ladrertes,as here in England, all subject to the mother- 
house in Rome or Jerusalem. The Franciscans of the Holy 
Land give me valuable hints. 

I think that I may make a summary of the information 
collected from different Se@urs Hospitaliéres here, and will add 
a few remarks to show that the treatment of lepers in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries will not be found 
to differ in any great degree from that proposed by modern 
experts. The proposed constituted wards for our own large 
hospitals will repeat and represent the constituted wards of 
monks of the middle ages, whilst our improved resources in the 
nineteenth century will easily supplement for Molokai the 
remedies which English benevolence is desirous of sending out. 
I put in the first place the remarks made by Monsieur Félix de 
Bethune, Chanoine de Bruges, and brother of the renowned 
archeologist, M. le Baron de Bethune of that ilk. 

He made a visit at my request to the famous old Hopital 
St. Jean, and interrogated the oldest Sisters of the community, 
and from them learned that during the last thirty years they 
have had only two well-pronounced cases of lepra. Both 
patients succumbed after a few days, for they came to them in 
the last deplorable stage of disease. Both died, said they, dams 
@’ horribles souffrances apres quatre ou cing jours. They were 
attended by eminent physicians of Bruges, and the nuns con- 
sulted their own hospital records and books of prescriptions, 
using them with the consent of the medical advisers. The bath, 
the anointing with oil, and ample wholesome food took the first 
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place. Then /es médicines soporifiqgues pour obtenir des inter- 
mittences de soulagement. In the second case—three years 
since—they gave des calmantes et des injections de morphia. As 
to the médicines calmantes—which was what I desired to get 
at—they did not differ from the list of herbal remedies which I 
proposed to Canon Bethune for comparison. 

The following is the list of simples which I obtained from 
the lazar-house still existing in Provence, les Alpes Maritimes, 
and from that in Cyprus, and especially Nicosia, as also from 
the well-known leper hospital in Provence : 

Food, baths, and oleaginous applications stand first. Then 
some preparation of the following ordinary simples, which were 
most known among our own common people, and which are 
still used in various parts of England by simple folk for skin 
diseases and sores. You will see how they entered into the 
monastic pharmacopeeia of the middle ages, how they were at 
their doors, and especially cultivated in monastery gardens. 

1. Plantain—plantago major. Qualities: alterative, diuretic, 
antiseptic. For scrofulous and cutaneous affections. It has 
also the property of destroying living microscopical matter in 
or on the human body. The Negro Casta, who discovered this 
herb, afterwards, as a remedy against the deadly bite of the 
rattlesnake, received a considerable reward from the Assembly 
of South Carolina. It is a_native of most parts of Europe and 
Asia, as also of Japan. Plantain stands in the forefront of all 
the cartels des hospitalieres. 

2. Yellow dock—rumex. Alterative, tonic, astringent, deter- 
gent, and anti-scorbutic. Employed in scrofula, leprosy, cuta- 
neous diseases, and purigo, and that with much effect. 

3. Sorrel—ruimex ascetocella. Employed locally to cancers, 
tumours, and the open wounds of the leper. 

4. Burdock—arctenus lappa. Aperient, sudorific, and diuretic. 
Employed in venereal and leprous disorders, scrofula, and 
scurvy. Fluid extract of lappa is exhibited even now to lepers, 
Dose, % to I dram. 

5. Monk’s rhubarb—rausmer alpinus. Used for the same 
purposes as true rhubarb. 

6. Lily roots. This ancient remedy is in all the books to 
which the Franciscan Fathers of the Holy Land have access, 
and comes down from Pliny and Dioscorides. “Effugant lepras 
lilium radices.” (Plin.) 

7. Common wormwood—absinthium vulgare, artemisia. 
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8. Daffodil—narcissus purpurens et narcissus croceus, called 
so from vdapxn, torpor. The oleum narcissenum et unguentum is 
found in all hospital books, and comes down from Pliny, 2, 19: 
“Narcissi duogenera medici usu recipiunt.” For leprosy and 
cutaneous eruptions called mala scabies. This was what 
Canon Bethune calls les calmantes. Of this flower, I may say 
that eight out of ten monastic ruins in England abound with it, 
to such a degree that one cannot but conclude that it was set 
there of old, that it was cultivated for some purpose, and has reset 
and reproduced itself for centuries. Father Birch, S.J., confirms 
this in regard to Roche Abbey—de Rocca—an old Premonstra- 
tensian house, in Derbyshire, to which people come from afar to 
see the daffodils, which make of the purlieus of the abbey one 
great tapis jaune (sic.), but a carpet varied by every sort of 
English spring flowers. 

g. Scurvy grass—cochlearia officinalis--has long been con- 
sidered, at Nicosia, Cyprus, and elsewhere, as the most effectual 
of all the anti-scorbutic plants. It grows in high latitudes, 
where scurvy is most obnoxious. Not only religious and 
physicians, but sailors speak highly of it. 

10. The sedum acre—wall stone-crop. Used by nuns in 
Provence for ulcers and leprous eruptions. It is boiled in six 
pints of milk until reduced to three or four pints. For fungous 
flesh, it promotes discharge, and destroys both gangrenes and 
carbuncles. This is found in abundance on the cottage roofs 
about Melton Mowbray and Burton-Lazars. 

11. Celandine—chelidonium, yedtsov. Tintern Abbey, about 
Whitsuntide, is one large white tapestry of celandine. When 
I visited Tintern, I was struck by the lush clustering growth 
of this flower in 1885. An old legend says that it is so 
called because the swallow cures the eyes of its young of 
blindness by application of this herb. “Certainly,” says P. 
Xavier, Franciscan of the Holy Land, “it makes a good lotion 
for the eyes of the leper, and is often used by us in France.” 

If I were to add here the history of the guznguzna, or Jesuit’s 
bark, it would take me into the seventeenth century, and be a 
little out of my track; but one word must be added on the 
girjan oil, the azpterocarpus of quite modern days, which seems 
to have great vogue in Barbadoes. This I do because it is the 
product of a magnificent tropical tree, and the hospitals did not 
forget in the treatment of leprosy the use of common trees. 

It is only honest that I add to this list the verdict of two 
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of my medical correspondents, that of Dr. Titus Deville, of 
Harrogate, and that of Dr. George Fincham, of Belgrave Road. 

The first acquiesces, and adds: “I shall be glad to read your 
essay on the simple remedies of the monks of the moyen age. 
I have myself written an article like it, and especially on the 
friars’ balsam, which was delivered before our Medical Society 
and published by request in the Provincial Medical Journal. 

The second, that of Dr. George Fincham, expresses the 
general opinion of the faculty; but he adds a suggestion so 
valuable, that I transcribe his letter: “I am afraid that I cannot 
give you any light about specific remedies for leprosy. All 
modern research goes against the notion that this hideous 
malady can be met in this way. It must be extirpated, if ever 
it is, by improving the general condition of the leprous popu- 
lation: good food, good soil, clothing, and the like. All these 
must be looked to, to stay the plague. Where special roots, 
oils, &c., have been used, disappointment, I believe, has followed. 
I cannot help thinking that the simples you speak of were used 
generally in lieu of vegetables and potatoes. There is a special 
plant which was, and probably is still, called scurvy grass, 
because it prevented the special condition of the blood which 
arises from people being deprived of fresh fruit and vegetables. 
The use of saur-kraut (spelt rightly in Germany), which is kept 
through the winter, is in all, probability due to the same cause. 
Potatoes, which happily will keep, did away with the necessity 
of these expedients. Notwithstanding all this cold water which 
I am showering upon you, it cannot but be interesting to know 
how these traces of the monasteries are still rooted in the soil. 
A friend of mine, who was at Buckfast Abbey a year or two 
ago, found many simples such as you describe all around it.” 

Leaving conjecture, I pass on to a fact or two, and an 
authority which cannot be gainsaid. I speak of the Capitularies 
of Charlemagne. These are divided into six classes by Abbot 
Eginhard, who married Charles’ daughter Emma, and was 
secretary and adviser to this great man. After Legzslatzo 
penalis Eginhard puts Legéslatio domestica, and this order is 
followed by Guizot in his translation of Les Capitulatres. 
Legislatio domestica is de villis et hortis. It contains the enu- 
meration of the sorts of fruit-trees and plants to be grown in 
the Imperial gardens, as a guide to monastic establishments 
throughout his Empire. The list is entirely of culinary and 
medicinal herbs, simples, and vegetables. As to flowers, only 
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the lily and the rose are permitted for agrément, whilst all the 
rest are for food or medicinal remedies. All the usual common 
simples are specified. 

Eginhard left his wife Emma, and became the first Abbot of 
Selingstaadt, after having built and founded it, and laid out its 
gardens and orchards on the Imperial plan by himself drawn 
out, and died there 839. 

Herein is a mine of information, which I can only allude to, 
without claiming to have worked it out; but it was doubtless 
the plan followed by most religious houses. For one thing is 
clear, that as the monastic gardens were all arranged on a 
certain and utilitarian method, there is an antecedent probability 
of a consequent fact. That fact is, that we shall find out if we 
examine the purlieus of our own ruined abbeys, many a plant 
medicinal or culinary which has reset itself and persisted in its 
original /oca/e for four centuries, though its original native earth 
and climate was not that of England. 

Such herbs proper for making salves and lotions are plenti- 
fully mentioned in part i. 301—455 of Ducange, v. areola flora- 
vium, lilietum, &c., and there is a catalogue of des plus excellentes 
Sruits qui se cultivent chez les Chartreux (Paris, 1752). Also, as 
a specimen of this sort of “find,” the Woolhope Natural Club 
found the valuable medicinal plant asarabica (asarum Europeum) 
in the forest of Deerfold, having wandered from the old abbey 
garden, and perpetuated itself for ages. This one instance 
shows how the old gardeners had introduced foreign plants into 
their wort-beds. 

Many writers have told me, but especially a Franciscan 
Father of the Holy Land and two Franciscan Sisters from a 
hospital at Vialas (Lazére) par Génalhac, that— 

1. They use elm bark for cutaneous eruptions, herpes, and 
lepra. Four ounces of the bark boiled in decoction in two 
quarts of water down to one quart. That half a pint given 
twice a day has made inveterate eruptions of lepra, both dry 
and humid, to disappear. 

2. The rose burdock—/appa rosea—they give in cases of lepra 
zcthyosts, and it has succeeded where other remedies had failed. 

3. They have used also the root of the mulberry-tree. Half 
a dram of the powder to a dose. 

4. Lapathum bononicense, or fiddle-dock, and also the dwarf 
trefoil—trefolium pusillum. 

5. And last, as to the oleaginous anointings, the simple 
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remedy of these Sisters will raise a smile; but history must 
have its course, so I put it down for the benefit of our savants of 
Madras. This is ux gigot de mouton arrosé de poix. Ugh! 
This remedy, however it might shock Mrs. Glass and much 
more Srillart de Savarin, is of an antique and respectable origin. 
“Take a leg of mutton, and instead of basting it with butter, 
baste it with pitch, 7ws de sapin (pinus abies),” said Sister Paul. 
“Whilst roasting, take a sharp skewer and don’t fear to thrust 
it frequently into the joint, in order to make the gravy run. 
Then anoint the body of the patient for four nights successively, 
whilst the same body linen is kept on for the like period.” Ugh! 
“Vous frissonnez, mon Pére, disait elle. Mais je vous assure que 
cette onction la produit les effets merveilleux.” To which I 
answered, “O ciel! quel reméde déplorable, ma Sceur.” 

However, these artificial unguents were only subsidiary to 
those of nature. I speak of the wells of St. Lazarus. Robert 
the Bruce had a free pass given to him by the King of England, 
in order to go and bathe for his leprosy in the well on Muswell 
Hill, and which exists still, as I know, behind the Alexandra 
Palace! It belonged to the Hospital Order of St. John’s, 
Clerkenwell, an hospital order of lepers. It is slightly chaly- 
beate and bituminous. 

I have just made a pilgrimage to Liberton, two miles out of 
Edinburgh, near Gilmerton—Lepers’ Town. I brought a bottle 
of this water of St. Catherine’s Well (Catherine of Sienna) for 
analysis. The well is visited by hundreds during the course of 
a year. It is oleaginous, with a thick brown oil exuding. 

Now, in summing up these remarks, I would say that if they 
are good for anything, especially if they excite those with leisure 
on their hands to examine the botany of their respective neigh- 
bourhoods, and the vicinity of old abbey walls and gardens, 
they may effect one or other of three results : 

1. They will prove that the conviction of the old hospital 
orders tallies with that of modern men of the faculty, as to food, 
vegetable diet, and anointing. 

2. They will prove that that conviction is based on another, 
viz., that Nature in her prolific bosom has the antidote for this 
bane of the human race, for we cannot suppose that no other 
remedy except the water of the Jordan, prescribed for Naaman 
the Syrian, exists, but that as the animal goes instinctively to 
the grass of the field—as the dog, the cat, the poulet of your 








1 Vide Lambert’s London. 
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farmyard, go to the vegetable when they feel that something is 
wrong with them—so man must do the same. Is it not told us 
that the lions drank of a well into which chincona had fallen, 
and thus suggested the- useful Jesuits’ bark, or quinine ? 

3. That the suggestion of the Prince of Wales, that a travel- 
ling fellowship for students of leprosy should be founded, and 
funds got together, to enable such students to gather in all 
possible knowledge of this disease. Well, we might improve on 
that. “With regard to the religious houses of Hospitallers on 
the Continent,” if Superiors would select from even this Province 
some one or other who, with sufficient knowledge of French and 
German, should have ample letters of introduction. I could 
name two or three capable of doing so, if they are willing and 
had the means of defraying the slight expenses of travelling. 

4. These remarks may even suggest to charitable souls that 
they should give a little of their abundance for this holy end. 

Already the writer of this paper has had offered to him 
seeds and a supply of vegetable roots, to be set in Molokai, and 
he has already transmitted some generous contributions to that 
island of sorrows. He would forward willingly other contri- 
butions. Nothing is little, nothing is to be despised for this 
cause. The cause of the leper has been in the Church’s 
intentions for ages. Catholic instincts will tell us that we may 
in many ways help on these destitute beings, and Catholic faith 
tells us that our efforts will be sure of the blessings of all good 
men and of the Church of God itself. 

I. GRANT. 
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Most Catholics are acquainted with Father Parsons’ Christian 
Directory, and many have derived great profit from the lessons 
of solid virtue inculcated in its pages. They have learned from 
it to admire the sound piety and practical good sense contained 
in it, not to mention the classic style in which it is written, and 
the well-selected illustrations and appropriate instances, which 
bear witness to the author’s wide knowledge and general infor- 
mation. But there are comparatively few who have seen or 
even heard of another work of his that has a great number 
of points of interest at the present time. The conversicn of 
England, however far distant in the future, is nevertheless an 
event for which we all long and pray. In Father Parsons’ 
time it did not appear to be so far away as now, though in fact 
it was three centuries farther. To him it seemed to be within 
measurable distance, and, believing this, he took in hand the 
task of putting into shape his ideas as to the means for estab- 
lishing on a firm basis and securing as far as might be for future 
time, the permanence of the Catholic Church in England. If 
his hopes were dashed to the ground, and his country drifted 
away from the goal whither he believed her to be tending, the 
reversal of his expectations was due to the faults and failings of 
Catholics and to unforeseen contingencies, rather than to any 
overweening hopes or hasty judgment on his part. When his 
book was written, there was good reason for looking forward to 
the accession of a Catholic Prince to the Throne of England, and 
he acted with prudent foresight in drawing up a private memorial 
of the plan that would in that case have to be adopted, and the 
measures by which the happy change might spread from the 
Throne to the whole country, and restore England once more 
to that inheritance of faith of which she had been so cruelly 
deprived. 

The book was not printed, or at all events was not published 
at the time that it was written, and we hear little of it until the 
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reign of James the Second, when the event which it had contem- 
plated was an actual fact. England had a Catholic King, but 
alas, a most imprudent and injudicious one. A copy of the 
book was presented to King James soon after his accession. If 
he had followed its directions, his chance of remaining King of 
England would at least have been far greater, and the salutary 
measures it recommends would have retarded, even if they did not 
entirely prevent, the rebellion which he had, in great measure, 
brought upon himself by his reckless and headstrong obstinacy. 

When James was driven forth and William of Orange 
took his place upon the Throne of England, the book 
became a literary curiosity rather than a work of any practical 
significance, and in 1690 it was published zm” extenso, with an 
Introduction and some animadversions, by a certain Mr. Edward 
Gee, the Protestant Rector of a London church. The Introduc- 
tion is in the usual Protestant controversial style of the time, 
vituperative, wordy, exceedingly bitter, and abounding in false 
and slanderous charges against Parsons. Mr. Gee asserts that he 
was of mean parentage, and insinuates that he was illegitimate. 
He cannot deny that he was a most successful tutor, but never- 
theless he has the impudence to declare that he was expelled 
from the College for “ being a turbulent and lewd man, guilty of 
forgery and knavery and such like crimes.” Fortunately, Father 
Parsons’ resignation of his Fellowship is extant and runs as 
follows : 

I, Robert Parsons, Fellow of Balioi College, resign all the right and 
claim that I have or can have to my Fellowship in the said College, and 
this I do of my own accord, and without being compelled to do so. On 
the 13th day of February, 1573. 

By me RosertT Parsons.! 

In order to establish the fact of expulsion, not resignation, a 
letter from the Protestant Archbishop Abbot is cited, in which 
he attempts to reconcile the theory of expulsion with this 
document, coolly declaring the om to be an interpolation, and 
passing over the consequent contradiction as follows : 

I am deceived if it be not altered by some body else of late, inas- 
much as I am verily persuaded, that since my coming to the College, I 
have seen it, sponte et coactus ; which although it carry a contradiction, 
yet intimateth that he resigned against his will. (p. v.) 


1 Ego Robertus Parsons Socius Collegit de Balliolo, resigno omne meum jus et 
clameum, quem habeo vel habere potero Soctetatis mee in dicto Collegio ; quod quidem 
facio sponte et non coactus, die decimo tertio Mensis Februarit Anno Dom. 1573. 

Per me Ros. PARSONS. 


VOI, LXVII. N 
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This credible and ingenious Archbishop is, however, obliged 
to allow that the resignation of Parsons was to some extent due 
to other circumstances than the false charge which he attempts 
to fix upon him, and attributes it to the ill-feeling against him 
on the part of some of the other Fellows. 


The causes and manner of his giving over, as far as I could ever 
comprehend, were these: Bagshaw being a smart young man, and one 
who thought his penny good silver, after that he had his grace to be 
Bachelor of Arts, was with some despight swindged by Parsons, being 
Dean of the College; hoc manet alta mente repostum. And Bagshaw 
afterward coming to be Fellow, was most hot in persecution against 
Parsons. It was the more forwarded by Dr. Squire’s displeasure, who 
was then Master of Baliol College, and thought himself to have been 
much bitten by vile libels, the author whereof he conceived Parsons to 
be, who in truth was a man at that time wonderfully given to scoffing, 
and that “with bitterness, which also was the cause that none of the 
company loved him. 

Now Dr. Squire and Bagshaw being desirous of some occasion to 
trim him, this fell out : in the year 1572, Parsons had been Bursar: and 
being joined in office with one Stancliff, a very simple fellow, he took 
advantage of the weakness of his colleague, and falsified the reckonings 
much to the damage of the College; as also deeply polling the 
Commoners’ names, whereof there was store in the College; and 
withal, not sparing his own scholars: by all which means it was 
thought, that he had purloined one hundred marks. (pp. vi. ‘vii.) 

id 


Unfortunately for the latter portion of this outrageous story, 
and we may add of the former part as well, the College unani- 
mously agreed on the resignation of Father Parsons to pay him 
the compliment of inviting him to retain his rooms and pupils as 
long as he liked, and his commons as long as the rules of the 
College allowed a Fellow who had resigned his Fellowship to 
do so, viz., till the following Easter. The resolution passed is 
as follows: “At the same time it was determined by the 
unanimous consent of the President and Fellows that Mr. 
Robert Parsons, late Fellow of the College, should retain his 
rooms and pupils as long as he liked and should have his 
commons from the College until the feast of Easter next 
ensuing.”! 

This resolution, which is an evidence of the respect they 


1 «*Fodem tempore decretum est unanimi consensu magistri et reliquorum sociorum, 
ut Magister Robertus Parsons nuperrime socius retineat sibi sua cubicula et scholares 
quousque voluerit, et communia sua de Collegio habeat usque ad Festum Paschatis 
immediate sequentis.” (p. xi.) 
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had for him and their regret at his resignation, is explained 
away by Archbishop Abbot by an invention which draws 
rather a thin veil over his unscrupulous attempt to discredit 
the confessor of the faith. 


Before the Assembly broke up, he [Parsons] intreated that his giving 
over might be concealed, by reason that it would be disgraceful unto 
him with all men, but especially with his scholars and his friends; and 
for these causes humbly prayed that he might keep his scholars, 
chamber, &c., and be reputed as a Fellow in the house, the matter 
being concealed from all the boys and the younger sort in the house; 
which then in words was yielded unto, and that other Decree, which 
now you see razed, was enacted for the time, but afterwards was soon 
crossed, as you may behold. (p. viii.) 


Of the permission granted him Father Parsons did not long 
avail himself. His retirement from Oxford is thus described by 
his Protestant biographer : 


Quickly after this resignation Parsons left Baliol College and Oxford 
also, notwithstanding the liberty that was allowed him of continuing in 
his chambers and at commons, and having pupils. It seems guilt and 
disgrace made that University too uneasy to him to take the benefit of 
that allowance, and therefore he hurries up to London, but makes a 
very short stay there, finding it best for a man in his condition, vertere 
solum, to travel beyond seas, whither, though the guilt of his false and 
unquiet behaviour would go with him, yet the disgrace might not get 
after him, and so his life might not be too great a burden to him. (p. xiv.) 


The real fact was that Father Parsons, who was at the time 
at heart a Catholic, found that his conscience would not allow 
him to remain in Oxford, or to continue his work of tuition 
amid those who were aliens to the faith, and having been 
reconciled to the Church, went abroad soon after, and studied 
canon law at Bologna, waiting for the time when God should 
clearly manifest to him His will respecting his future life. From 
Bologna he went on to Rome and there was received into the 
Society of Jesus by Father Everard Mercurian, the General of 
the Order. Our Protestant author pays him the compliment of 
declaring him well suited to be a member of the Society, though 
not in terms complimentary either to the good Father or the 
religious body into which he was received. 


. —_ ~ — 


This is certain, that he was by nature and inclination every way 
fitted to make a complete Jesuit; he was fierce, turbulent, and bold, 
which are the three main qualifications of a Jesuit (s#c). He had indeed 
one great fault, I cannot tell whether I should call it a defect, that 
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he was too learned for that Society, but perchance ignorance was 
not then in Father Parsons’ days so peculiar, and so essential to 
Jesuitism, as our age, and especially our nation, has convinced the 
world that it is. (p. xv.) 


In 1581 Father Parsons was sent in company with Blessed 
Edmund Campion, on the English Mission. They travelled 
together as far as Calais, but thought it more prudent to enter 
England separately. Father Parsons sailed the first, disguised 
as a soldier, of which the Rev. Mr. Gee gives the following 
pleasant account : 


First Parsons set sail from Calais (the two sparks being unwilling to 
venture two such treasures in one bottom) after midnight, which was the 
properest time for such works of darkness as he was going about, and 
got safe to Canterbury (as Campion acquaints their General in his letter 
to Rome) in the disguise of a soldier, but so gaudy and so airy, that he 
must be a very nice man that could then suspect or find piety or 
modesty under such a dress and mien ; ay, or without that dress I dare 
add, for who ever heard otherwise of Father Parsons’ modesty or piety 
either ? (pp. Xx. xxi.) 


We will not follow our controversial biographer throughout 
his account of the troubles of Queen Elizabeth’s and King 
James’ reigns. To vilify Parsons is his great object, and he 
certainly throws dirt enough in the course of his Introduction 
“in the hope that some of it will stick.” We will only cite his 
concluding sentences. 


Thus we see how plotting and treason was the whole business of this 
Jesuit’s life. . . . I will trouble the reader with no more of his history. 
As I take the Jesuits to be the very worst of men, so I think the 
preceding accounts have proved Father Parsons to be the very worst of 
Jesuits. (p. lvi.) 


We turn with considerable sense of relief from Mr. Gee’s 
biographical Introduction to the book itself. It is termed “A 
Memorial of the Reformation of England: containing certain 
Notes and Advertisements, which seem might be proposed in 
the First Parliament, and National Council of our Country, 
after God, of His mercy, shall restore it to the Catholic Faith, 
for the better Establishment and Preservation of the said 
Religion.” 

In the Preface Father Parsons tells us that it is seventeen or 
eighteen years since he first began to put them in writing, and 
that he is anxious that “in case himself should not live to see 
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the desired day of the reduction of England, yet some of his 
cogitations and intentions for the public good thereof might 
work some effect after his death,” and expresses his persuasion 
“that God will most certainly at His time appointed restore the 
realm of England to the Catholic faith again, as may appear 
by the evident hand He holdeth now in the work.” 

This conviction of his, unrealized as yet, seems to show that 
he was rather more hopeful than facts would justify as to the real 
state of public feeling in England. His further assertion that 
he intends all he says to apply to Ireland also proves that he 
had no knowledge of the difference between the two countries, 
of the deeply-rooted loyalty of Ireland to the faith and of the 
unshaken fidelity which persecution even more cruel than that 
which raged in England only rendered still firmer than before. 

It is easy to judge after the event and to wonder at Father 
Parsons’ hopefulness respecting the conversion of England. 
Good men are generally hopeful, and he was no exception 
to the rule. He certainly took a very favourable view of his 
own countrymen, more favourable, so far as we can judge, 
than facts could at all justify. Perhaps he was influenced by a 
very excusable spirit of patriotism, perhaps, too, he judged of 
the Catholics of England generally (and those who called them- 
selves Catholics) by the faithful. few among whom he lived, 
and who were willing to incur every sort of loss and suffering 
for religion’s sake, 

Father Parsons had to account for the speedy relapse of 
England into heresy after the death of Queen Mary. If the 
country had been as sound at heart as he believed it to be, the 
recurrence to Protestantism would not have been so easily 
managed. The reason he gives is the want of thoroughness in 
the re-establishment of Catholicity on Mary’s accession. There 
was no real reconciliation of the realm to God, and consequently 
the reconciliation to the Church was but a surface sort of 
business. 


Many priests that had fallen and married in King Edward’s days, 
were admitted presently to the altar, without other satisfaction than only 
to send their wives out of men’s sight; and of some it is thought 
they did not so much as confess themselves before they said Mass 
again. Others that had preached against Catholics were admitted 
presently to preach for them, and others that had been Visitors and 
Commissioners against us, were made Commissioners against the 
Protestants, and in this Queen’s time were Commissioners again of the 
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other side against ours; so as the matter went as a stage-play, where 
men do change their persons and parts, without changing their minds 
or affection. (pp. 20, 21.) 


He does not at all allow that the Bulls of the Pope authorizing 
those who held Church lands to retain them were valid, as 
several circumstances necessary to their validity were in most 
cases wanting. 


As for the See Apostolic, though it may in certain cases dispose of 
livings left to the Church from one use to another, yet, to the end their 
disposition may be available, and the possessor’s conscience free, there 
are required many conditions and circumstances which will hardly be 
found or verified in our case of England. For first the disposition of 
Christ’s Vicar must be free, without all constraint, fear, or respect of 
avoiding greater inconveniences, and then the commutation ought to be 
with consént of parties interested, or that have claim, if there be any, as 
here are many, to wit, all religious orders and other ecclesiastical people, 
besides the successors and kindred of them, that gave the lands, which 
would hardly agree to let the said livings to be utterly alienated as they 
are. Moreover, the commutation, to be good in conscience, ought to be 
to so good a use, or better for the time present, and glory of God, than 
was the first institution of the givers and founders, and which of them- 
selves might be presumed, if they were alive again, and saw the circum- 
stances of our times, that they would allow, or not mislike of the same. 
All which is so far off from our English case, as all men of judgment do 
easily see. (pp. 61, 62.) oi 


Now, in Queen Mary’s reign, all possessors of Church lands 
had with a few exceptions retained them. Some had applied 
to Rome for a Bull of toleration, others had never taken the 
trouble to do so. Many of the applicants, he tells us, had sent 
false information as the ground of their petition, and yet 
thought themselves safe in conscience. “Yea, he was taken 
for a great Catholic who would so much as ask for a Bull.” 
This accounts in his opinion for the transitory character of the 
change, and for the fact of the second scourge of heresy having 
proved so sharp and heavy. Judging as we do by subsequent 
history, we are of opinion that the evil lay far deeper. The 
wound that is salved over and afterwards breaks out afresh and 
spreads corruption over the whole body, might possibly have 
been cured if the salving had been done with greater care and 
more powerful remedies, but it is very unlikely that the cure would 
have been a permanent one. When Mary ascended the Throne 
the wound of heresy had already poisoned the commonwealth of 
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England in its vital parts. It is easy to blame the Queen and 
her councillors, but scarcely just. We certainly have good 
reason to think that no measures, however prudent or vigorous, 
would have stayed the mischief or saved England to the Faith. 

Yet this is but a matter of conjecture. All that we know is 
that popular feeling was more favourable to Elizabeth than to 
Mary. The hatred of foreign intervention had always been the 
strongly marked characteristic of English people. Elizabeth 
flattered this national feeling. The Papal claims had always 
roused it, and Mary, with her foreign marriage and Spanish Court, 
was not a welcome person with either the English nobles or the 
English mob. Even if she had had all the natural gifts of 
Elizabeth, her power of command, her determined will, her 
keen-sighted instinct for what would enlist the enthusiasm of 
her subjects, she would still have had a most difficult, not to 
say hopeless, task in crushing out heresy in the country. 

Father Parsons’ object in his book, however, is not to criticize 
the past, but to provide such plans for the future that Catholics 
may avail themselves of them if the occasion offers of restoring 
the Church in England. He is constructive throughout, and his 
constructive scheme is not only that of a good and prudent 
man, but of one who knows by experience the nature of the 
evils to be met and the best remedies for them. He is very 
practical, and sometimes enters into details into which we shall 
not attempt to follow him. But the main features of his pro- 
posal are of permanent interest, not merely as a historical study, 
but as affording some valuable suggestions for the guidance of 
Catholics, even in circumstances very different from those which 
the headstrong House of Stuart turned to such ill account. 

We will first notice the general outlines of his scheme. He 
supposes England to be once more under a Catholic monarch, 
and he seems to imagine that this very fact would constitute it, 
at least in name, a Catholic country. In Father Parsons’ time 
the modern notions of constitutional monarchy were still unde- 
veloped. The right of the people to dethrone their King was 
a thing unheard of. The struggle between Charles the First and 
his Parliament had not yet destroyed for ever the old prestige 
of the Crown. The King was still in the eyes of the nation at 
large a sacred personage; his will was, for good or evil, the 
court of final appeal; he had no idea of having to answer for 
his conduct to his people, or of being called to question at any 
earthly tribunal. This necessarily affects the method of pro- 
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cedure to be adopted. It is the Prince who is to originate all 
the various measures of Reformation. It is he who is to gather 
around him a body of advisers exclusively Catholic. It is he who 
is to reinstate the Catholic Church. It is he who is to do away 
with the unjust oppression that heresy has introduced, and to 
confirm the realm in its ancient laws, customs, and privileges. 
The various measures which are desirable are to be suggested 
and recommended to His Majesty. At the same time Father 
Parsons seems to have had well-grounded apprehensions respect- 
ing the possible character of the Catholic monarch who is to 
bring about this halcyon era. He has before his mind the very 
painful examples of the havoc wrought by English kings. His 
estimate of the authority of the Crown in England as compared 
with other countries is curious, and the passage is worth quoting 
at length, 


As the Prince in every Commonwealth is the head and heart from 
whence all life and vigour principally cometh unto the same, so above 
all other things is it of importance that he be well affected and disposed, 
and so much the more in England above other countries, by how much 
greater and eminent his authority is, and power with the people more 
than in divers other places; by which means it hath come to pass that 
England, having had more store of holy kings in ancient times than 
many other countries together, came to have religion and piety more 
abundantly settled by their means than divers realms about them ; and, 
on the contrary side, her kings and princes of later years, having been 
perverted by dissolution of life and heresy, they have brought her into 
more misery, infamy, and confusion, within the compass of few years, 
than all other Christian kingdoms round about us together. Wherefore, 
the principal help and hope next under God, which our poor afflicted 
country hath, or may have of her redress, is by means of her good 
Catholic Prince that God of His mercy shall vouchsafe to give us. 


(pp. 203, 204.) 


Yet there is throughout the book, except in the single 
chapter which treats of the authoritative action of the Prince, 
very little reference to his share in the work of Reformation. 
The Council of Reformation, the all-important body of men 
appointed to carry out the re-establishment of religion, are to 
be chosen, not by the Prince alone, but by Pope, Prince, and 
Parliament together. It is they who are to collect the revenues 
of all the lands which are to be restored by such means as they 
shall recommend to the Catholic Church. It is they who are to 
replant the religious orders. It is they who are to act the part 
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of Ecclesiastical Commissioners, University Commissioners, and 
Council of Education. 

We cannot do more than summarize the various measures 
suggested as likely to prove effectual for the permanent re- 
establishment of the Catholic Faith in England. The Council 
of Reformation is to be the central body to which all is to be 
referred. It is to consist of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishops of Winchester, London, and Rochester, with whom are 
to be associated other persons of great sufficiency and respect. 
The work of this Council will be: (1) The recovery of the abbey 
lands and of the ecclesiastical revenues from the hands of their 
lay impropriators, and the reinstalment of the ancient religious 
orders by degrees as occasion shall offer. (2) The sending of 
commissioners into every part of England to discover what is 
needed for the due celebration of Mass, for the instruction of the 
people in their religion, for the education of the young, &c. 
(3) The establishment of seminaries and colleges for providing 
a due supply of clergy, and the issuing of a sub-commission to 
see that there are provided in the Universities Professors and 
public readers, and that the various abuses introduced by the 
Reformation be reformed, and that due provision be made for 
the education of those who shall be destined for the priesthood. 

Into this last matter of University education Father Parsons, 
as one whose interests were mainly academic, enters at con- 
siderable length. One or two points are curious. 

The very first reform that he proposes is one that 
curiously anticipates recent legislation in two separate par- 
ticulars. We will give it in his own words. His recommenda- 
tion is as follows: 


First, that the exceeding great multitude of oaths, which are wont to 
be given to them that take degree of school in our Universities, be 
moderated or taken away, for the easing of men’s consciences, and that 
some few principal and substantial points only be given by oath, and the 
rest commanded under pain of temporal punishments. (pp. 152, 153-) 


Those who remember Oxford thirty years since will appre- 
ciate the wisdom of this recommendation. For a couple of 
centuries the unfortunate undergraduate was subjected to the 
demoralizing process of swearing a number of oaths with regard 
to most of which he was in a state of blissful ignorance as to 
their extent or import. Never did the present writer take part 
in a more farcical solemnity than when the scholars recently 
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elected to his own College sat around the table of the College 
Dean, to take the prescribed oaths, and at a given signal from 
that functionary kissed the book from time to time, with many 
a furtive smile or open laugh at the absurdity of the pro- 
ceeding. But this is now happily a thing of the past. The 
next recommendation is also one which has been adopted 
almost throughout the whole University. 


The reading of sciences in particular Colleges doth greatly hurt and 

hinder the public profit of students in their learning; for neither so 
learned and substantial can be had in private Colleges as were necessary 
to be public masters ; nor can the number of schools be so great, and 
chosen in every particular College or Hall, as were convenient to 
furnish a course of any science with reputation and profit, whereof also 
ensueth, that neither the master nor his scholars are able, or much 
animated, to go forward in the same. For remedy of this, the use of 
most Universities in foreign countries is very good, which is to have 
public lectures only in public schools that are fair and largely builded 
for the purpose, and in them to have chosen public readers of great 
sufficiency for all Universities, and that their wages be such, and so 
honourable, as they might well be able to live upon them, without 
seeking of other shifts; and that in no particular College there should 
be public lectures permitted, except it were in time of vacations, or of 
some particular things that are not read in the public schools, as of some 
points of mathematics, the languages, or the like, but rather that all 
students of every College should be bound to hear their ordinary courses 
of arts, sciences, and faculties, in the common schools, or else not to 
have licence to proceed or take Degree within the University ; and that 
in place of private readers, in particular houses, there should be 
appointed repetitors in every College, whose office should be to hear 
the daily repetitions of such lectures as are read in the public schools, 
and to moderate and proceed in all conferences and disputations about 
the same, and by experience it is found that this manner of study doth 
profit more in few years than any other in many. The ordinary wages 
of a public reader ought to be such as will move the principal part of 
learned men to sue and stand for the same, and to persevere in it when 
they have it. (pp. 153, 154.) 
The useless waste of labour resulting from the system which 
Father Parsons here condemns has, like the oath-taking, lasted 
on with that curious vitality that characterizes abuses in 
England. 

His third reform is also virtually one that has been intro- 
duced of late years by the University Commission, and in 
some Colleges. It has reference to the filling up of vacant 
Fellowships or Scholarships. 
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When any place is void in any College, it should not be provided 
and filled again before the end of the year in which it falleth void, to 
wit, until the next festival-day of the same College, . . . and this to the 
end there be time to give notice abroad in the University, or farther off 
also if need be, that such and such places are void, to the end that fit 
men may prepare themselves to oppose for the same. And so when the 
time cometh, or some three or four days before the feast, that the head, 
with his principal officers, as also that the patrons before mentioned, may 
join together, and make public examination of the opponents, as well for 
their manners as learning, and this in such sort as there may be no 
place for corruption or partiality. (pp. 176, 177.) 


The “patrons” spoken of are to be outsiders, members of 
other colleges, or some other learned body. Here again the 
paralyzing effect of the close system which Father Parsons 
is anxious to abolish will recur to some of our older readers. 
The present plan of Fellowships and Scholarships entirely 
open is perhaps an excess in the opposite direction. Father 
Parsons’ suggestion would have ensured that juste milieu to 
which it is to be hoped that Oxford may some day return. 

The other recommendation, which has reference to the 
University dress, will also be read with interest, especially by 
those who have been residents at one or other of the Univer- 
sities. 


The apparel, for use of the whole University, may be divided 
generally into two or three sorts, as in other best Universities of foreign 
countries is to be seen; to wit, that graduates, fellows, and scholars of 
particular Colleges may have one sort of apparel distinct from the rest 
of the whole body of the University, and those of one College to be 
known from those of another by some distinction of collars, or other 
like difference in their habits ; and that after these collegials, all the rest 
which are students of the University may have a certain general and 
modest kind of attire, without permitting any man to differ from the 
same which is a student, except in some rare and extraordinary case, 
as of some prince, great nobleman, or the like. And that this common 
habit be divided only into two sorts, the one for divines only more grave, 
which yet ought to be as near to old English custom and form of ancient 
Catholic times as may be, and square caps with cassocks down to the 
knee, as in Louvain, Douay, Paris, and other Universities of France and 
Flanders, now also is used. And the other sort of apparel may be for 
lawyers and physicians, and such as study philosophy and inferior 
sciences, or are commoners in the Halls or Colleges, which sort of 
apparel may be long cloaks, with hats, as it is used in Spain and Italy, 
if it shall be so thought convenient. (pp. 166, 167.) 
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The first distinction has always prevailed at Oxford. 
The second, which would give lawyers and physicians a long 
cloak to distinguish them from divines, has never been neces- 
sary, for the simple reason that divines there have been none 
from that day to this. But even if there were, we doubt, with 
all respect to Father Parsons, whether the introduction of this 
foreign custom would be advisable. His long residence abroad 
seems to have given him a leaning to Spanish and French 
usages which would be unfortunate in an Englishman legislat- 
ing for his fellow-countrymen. This is not the only passage 
in which it is prominent, and we confess that we fear Father 
Parsons’ scheme would for this reason alone never have found 
favour among Catholics in England. 

But to return to the many instances in which he has, with a 
wonderful sagacity, anticipated changes in secular matters which 
have either taken place already or are at the present time 
impending over England. We will simply take one or two 
examples which we confess we read with no small astonishment. 
Our first has reference to the law of entail, which is not likely to 
remain long in the statute-book of England, if we read aright 
the direction in which English legislation is drifting. 


About the younger sons of noblemen and gentlemen, it is to be con- 
sidered that the common laws of England are much less favourable and 
beneficial unto them. The civil and imperial [laws] observed in other 
countries are such as do allow them equal portions with their eldest 
brethren of all the goods, chattels, and lands of their fathers which be not 
entailed, as of all that also which has accrued or been augmented by 
means of the said entailed lands or otherwise ; whereas the laws commonly 
of England leave all to the elder brother’s disposition and pleasure, if the 
father chance to die without taking particular order in the same himself, 
whereby many younger brethren of good birth are driven oftentimes to 
great extremities, and to indecent shifts for their maintenance, to no 
small inconvenience to the whole commonwealth. Wherefore it may be 
thought upon, whether some moderation in this point were not con- 
venient to be put, whereby younger children might have some occasion 
to a reasonable portion at least of their parents’ substance, whereby to 
maintain themselves somewhat conformable to their birth, state, and 
condition. (pp. 227, 228.) 


He also discusses at some length the landlord question. 
The change that the Reformation introduced in the relation 
between landlords and tenants was a very lamentable one. In 
England we have got so accustomed to the present mode of 
tenure that it is not easy to appreciate its disadvantages. 
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They [noblemen and gentlemen] ought to have their servants in 
place of children, and to comfort, defend, and cherish them, desiring to 
see them wealthy, and well able to live according to the ancient love 
and charity of English landlords towards vassals, subjects, and tenants, 
which love and tender care, having been greatly broken and diminished 
in these later years by the impiety, avarice, riotousness, and other 
disorders brought in by heresy, is to be restored again by Catholic 
religion, and landlords are to be taught to make such account of their 
tenants as of them by whom they live, and also by the sweat of their 
brows do suck and draw out of the earth commodities whereby noble- 
men and gentlemen are maintained at ease. (p. 232.) 


While praising the system of leases for life, or some other 
similar means of assuring fixity of tenure, and declaring it to 
be to the advantage both of landlord and tenant, he proceeds in 
a strain curiously applicable to a state of things which we will 
hope is destined soon to disappear from every portion of Her 
Majesty’s dominions. 


To the commonwealth this manner of tenure [leasehold] is wonderful 
beneficial, for that by this means the lands come to be well manured, tilled, 
ploughed, planted, fertile, and abundant. For that every tenant holdeth 
the same as good as for his own lands, and knoweth that neither he nor 
his posterity shall be deprived thereof; where, on the contrary side in 
divers countries, for that lands are let only from year to year, or for very 
few years together, and that all rents are raised and racked to the utter- 
most, it is pitiful to see how bare and needy common husbandmen be, 
and how miserably the whole land lieth open and naked, without hedge, 
ditch, or tree, every man only endeavouring to draw out the heart and 
substance thereof for the small time he hath to use it, being well assured 
that if he should manure or cherish the same, another would give more 
and take it from him the year following ; where they neither love the 
lands nor the landlords, but only follow their present commodity, and 
both the commonwealth, the prince, the landlords, and themselves, 
receive great damage thereby, as hath been declared. (p. 235.) 


Father Parsons is further anxious for a Married Woman’s 
Protection Bill, as the following extract proves : 


Dowries in other countries are more assured unto the wife than in 
ours, for that there the said dowry never entereth into the husband’s 
possession in propriety, but only is put out to rent, and assurance given 
for it, of which rent only the husband may dispose during his wife’s life, 
but no ways spend, or diminish, or impawn the principle (sic), which 
seemeth a better order, and more sure for the wife, than to leave all free 
to the husband’s disposition, as in our country, where oftentimes an 
unthrift matches with a rich woman, spendeth all she hath without 
remedy or redress. (p. 230.) 
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We omit many other pertinent remarks on existing abuses, 
which are of great interest when read in the light of the present 
day. Those which are of a purely civil nature have for the most 
part been recognized as needing reform even where the reform 
has not yet taken place. We are inclined to think that our 
Jesuit shows more ability in his comments on those individual 
points and in the remedies that he proposes, than he does in his 
general scheme for the Catholic government of England. We 
hope we are guilty of no disrespect to so eminent a man if we 
say that he does not seem able to feel the pulse of his fellow- 
countrymen, or to appreciate what would be acceptable to them. 
It may be that what he proposes, though at variance with 
modern ideas, was more in harmony with the spirit of the 
times in which he lived, when, as we have said, privilege was yet 
but little impaired, and a justly indignant people had not yet laid 
their hands on the sacred person of the King, than it would be 
at the present day. On this point we will leave our readers to 
judge for themselves. At all events, they will find the book 
a very interesting and instructive one, and a clear proof, not 
perhaps of the genius, but at all events of the clear-headedness, 
practical common sense, and remarkable foresight which must 
have characterized its author. 


R. F. C. 
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Why the ancients should have so honoured Orion as to affix his 
name to the most magnificent of all the constellations in the 
heavens, does not seem at all clear.1 Mythology teaches us 
that he was a Boeotian, the son of Hyrieus, and reputed to be a 
handsome giant and hunter. As usual in such lore there are 
several mutually contradictory legends concerning this hero. 
One account describes him as the beloved of Artemis, and 
that he thereby incurred the indignation of her brother Apollo. 
According to this story Artemis unwittingly slew him, for, 
challenged by her brother to hit a distant mark in the sea, she 
succeeded in so doing, but the mark, as Apollo well knew, was 
the head of Orion, who happened to be swimming at the time 
in the waters of the ocean. Be that as it may, he was translated 
to the heavens, and is there represented with a club, a lion’s 
skin, and a magnificent girdle and sword. The constellation is 
to be best seen in our latitudes in the late autumn and winter, 
being on the meridian at midnight about the 20th of December. 
But as storms and rain are generally prevalent at the ushering 
in of the wintry season, the constellation did not bear a very 
good name among the Roman poets in spite of its beautiful 
configuration, and the usual epithets bestowed upon Orion are 
tristis, nimbosus, and aquosus. 

This group of stars being so well known, there is no need of 
any detailed description of the same. Briefly then its shape in 
its main outlines resembles, as Admiral Smythe very aptly 
remarks, an hour glass, the corners of the two inverted cones 
being marked by the four bright stars, a, y? at the top, and « 
and 8 below. Of these a and £ are the beautiful first magnitude 


1 According to Admiral Smythe, Bedford Catalogue, ed. 1844, p. 141, it has 
been proposed to call the constellation Nelson, and in 1807 the University of Leipsic 
resolved to name the stars in the belt and girdle after the great Napoleon. 

2 It is usual to designate the stars of any constellation by Greek letters in the 
order of their brilliancy. 
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stars Betelgeuse signifying the giant’s shoulder, and Rigel or 
the giant’s leg. Besides these two first magnitude stars Orion 
can boast of four others of the second magnitude or rank, three 
of which, namely, 8, e and & as reckoned from the west, seem to 
form his brilliant girdle. This region teems with objects of 
interest for the astronomer, but the most wonderful of all is 
undoubtedly the nebula which surmounts the multiple star 6, 
an object which has ever engrossed the attention of the votaries 
of Urania, and which, in all probability, has been more often 
observed than any other in the whole expanse of the heavens. 
Its position can be easily found, and when found it is visible to 
the unaided eye as a faint glimmering about the above- 
mentioned star. Below £& or the most eastern of the stars in the 
belt, is a bright star of the fourth rank or magnitude o, and 
below this again is the star 6, the object of our search. Leta 
line be mentally joined between a and ¢ and then produced ; it 
will pass right through the nebulous region. 

If even a small instrument, say of two and a half inches or 
three inches aperture be directed to this spot, a cloud-like mass 
of brilliant matter will be perceived, somewhat resembling in its 
main outlines the contour of a Greek 2. In colour it is of a 
pearly greenish-white, and as will be readily perceived it is not 
of a uniform brightness throughout. The star @ which was 
single to the naked eye, is now a most beautiful trapezium of 
four stars, while the opening into the omega, popularly known 
as the Fish’s Mouth, and called by the younger Herschell the 
Sinus Magnus, appears by contrast of an intense blackness. 
Three other stars will also at once call the attention of the 
observer. They are situated in a straight line, which line makes 
an angle of about 45° or 50° with the upper, or southern wing, 
for in a refracting telescope objects appear inverted, of the 
nebulous mass. This wing too will appear to be the brightest 
region of the whole nebula. Below the main mass will be seen 
a detached star to the N.N.E. surrounded by a fleecy cloud. To 
this object has been attached the name of Mairan, who was the 
first to describe its nebulous appearance. 

As will be readily understood, the viewing of this beautiful 
object will depend upon a variety of circumstances, instrumental 
and climatic. With larger telescopes more detail can be seen, 
and the varying brightness of the different portions of the 
nebula more easily noted. It will be of interest to quote the 
description of the brighter portions of this object given by that 
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great observer Sir John Herschell, as seen in his twenty foot 
reflector (eighteen inches aperture) in the year 1824:1 “I know, 
not how to describe it better than by comparing it to a curdling 
liquid, or a surface strewed over with flocks of wool, or to the 
breaking up of a mackerel sky when the clouds of which it 
consists begin to assume a cirrous appearance. It is not very 
unlike the mottling of the sun’s disc, only (if I may so express 
myself) the grain is much coarser, and the intervals darker ; and 
the flocculi, instead of being generally round, are drawn out 
into little wisps. They present, however, no appearance of 
being composed of small stars, and their aspect is altogether 
different from that of resolvable nebule. In the latter we fancy 
by glimpses that we see stars, or that, could we strain our sight 
a little more, we should see them. But the former suggests no 
idea of stars, but rather of something quite-distinct from them. 
I am thus diffuse in describing this, because no single simile 
exactly resembles the object, and on account of the very 
remarkable nature of the phenomenon, which certainly forcibly 
suggests the notion of a breaking up and separation of the 
nebula into distinct parts, and not less so, that of matter feebly 
coherent floating in a transparent atmosphere of equal density 
and agitated by winds. I do not find it described or noticed in 
any former account; but this must be attributed to the want of 
light in the telescopes used, for it is not to be seen with a seven 
feet Newtonian of six inches aperture.” No juster idea of the 
general aspect of this object as viewed in a large instrument 
could be given, than that contained in the above quotation, 

coming as it does from a master hand. We propose now to 

give briefly the history of the observations which have been 

made of this interesting body, and to endeavour to furnish some 

answer to the questions which will at once present themselves as 

to any changes which may have occurred in the nebula, and as 

to the physical constitution of the same. Does it change? and 

What is it made of? and the latter as being the more interesting 

query of the two we reserve for treatment to the last. The 

history? of the nebula will contain the answer to the former. 


1 Memoirs of the R.A.S., vol. ii. 1826, p. 491. 

2 For the history of the various observations of the nebula we are indebted to the 
valuable work of Professor E. S. Holden, the Director of the Lick Observatory, 
entitled a Monograph of the Central Parts of the Nebula of Orion, Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1882. 
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We shall also have something to say about the stars which form 
the remarkable trapezium. 

The first discoverer of the nebula of Orion was Cysat of 
Lucerne, who saw it in the year 1618. He describes its appear- 
ance in the following terms: “ Moreover like to this pheno- 
menon (the comet of 1618), there is in the heavens a cluster of 
stars, near to the last star of Orion’s sword, for there you can see 
(through a tube) several stars heaped together in the same way, 
in a very narrow compass, and about and within these same 
little stars a gleaming light shed around like to a white cloud.”! 
It is worthy of note that this object, which can now be detected 
with the unaided eye, should have remained unknown to the 
ancient astronomers, who not being in possession of any instru- 
mental means were by practice uncommonly keen sighted, as 
their observations which have come down to us testify. Even 
in modern times extraordinary sight in observing is sometimes 
met with, as that of the Hungarian officer at Vienna, who was 
able, according to the testimony of Father Hell, to see the four 
satellites of Jupiter without a glass, his statement as to their 
position relatively to their primary being corroborated by means 
of a telescope. It would seem from this that within the last 
three hundred years the brilliancy of the nebula has become 
greater. An independent discovery of the nebula was made by 
the celebrated Huyghens in the year 1656, while examining the 
stars in the sword of’ Orion. His telescope, which had an 
aperture of 24% inches, magnified 48, 50, and 92 diameters.” 
He describes it as a “wonderful object, the like of which can of 
a certainty nowhere be found among the other fixed stars.” Two 
of his drawings have come down to us, the first made in the year 
1656, represents only three stars of the trapezium, and the three 
stars in a straight line to which attention was called above as being 
a salient feature in the nebula, together with another star below 
them. These he has surrounded by a shading of uniform brilli- 
ancy throughout, the gulf known as the Fish’s Mouth being well 
shown. The second drawing is a pen-and-ink sketch made in 
the year 1694, and was found under the date, the 4th of February, 
on the very last page of his astronomical journal. This sketch 


1 The original stands thus: ‘‘Czterum huic phznomeno similis stellarum con- 
geries est in firmamento ad ultimam stellam gladii Orionis, ibi enim cernere est (per 
tubum) congestas itidem aliquot stellas angustissimo spatio et circumcirca interque 
ipsas stellulas instar alba nubis candidum lumen affusum.” 

2 Monograph, p. 16, n. 2. 
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is much the more correct of the two drawings, and in fact 
represents fairly well the present appearance of the object as 
seen in telescopes of small aperture. In this case he has drawn 
the three stars in a straight line as removed from the nebulous 
matter. In Picard’s drawing, A.D. 1673, we have the first attempt 
to depict the grades of brightness in the different portions of 
the object. A much greater extension is also given to the lower 
or northern wing of the nebula, the termination being drawn as 
a serrated edge, the conventional mode of representing that the 
brilliant cloud dwindled gradually away. Only three stars of 
the trapezium are figured, and the three stars in a straight line 
are mapped as involved in the bright nebula. The outline of 
Mairan’s drawing, A.D. 1731, is almost identical with Picard’s, 
except that he fails to notice any gradation of light intensity in 
its various parts. He draws four stars in the trapezium, and 
also figures the nebulous star N.N.E. of the main nebula for the 
first time. Roger Long, of Cambridge, A.D. 1742, is the first to 
indicate that the three stars of the trapezium, which he maps, 
are of different magnitude. 

We now come to the observation of Le Gentil, A.D. 1758, 
who paid much greater attention than his predecessors to the 
details of the nebula, and by whose labours the knowledge of 
the same was greatly extended. His aim was to ascertain if 
any changes had taken place in the appearance of the object, as 
he noticed that the drawings of Huyghens and Picard were far 
from agreeing one with the other. After minute study he arrives 
at the conclusion that the differences in the drawings are due to 
the difference in the instruments which were employed by the 
two observers and do not in reality exist. In his own sketch he 
marks three grades of brilliancy, the region immediately about 
the trapezium being depicted as of a darker shade, thereby 
agreeing with most modern drawings, as for instance those of 
G. Bond, Lord Rosse, and Lassell. He also draws a much 
greater extension of the nebula in its upper or southern wing 
than had been traced before, and correctly marks it as cut in 
these regions by a dark bay, to which his own name has been 
attached. The three stars in a straight line are drawn as sepa- 
rated from the nebulous matter. 

The drawing of Messier, “the comet-ferret of Louis the 
Fifteenth,” as Admiral Smythe calls him, is next in order of date, 
A.D. 1771, and as he tells the Academy, in the memoir which 
accompanied it: “Le dessin... a été tracé avec le plus de 
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soin qu'il m’a été possible.” It was by an accidental circumstance 
that Messier was led to the study of nebule. He happened to 
be observing the comet of 1758 and the star & Tauri, when he 
picked up the well-known “Crab-nebula ;” not the last astronomer 
by any means who has mistaken this object for a comet. To 
prevent future observers being misled in a similar manner, he 
undertook to prepare a list of all the visible nebulz, the catalogue 
containing one hundred and three entries.1_ But to return to his 
drawing. Needless to say that the varying shades of brilliancy 
are therein well marked, and in addition to the regions drawn 
by his predecessors, Huyghens, Picard, and Le Gentil, he has 
traced to the S.S.E. a long winding branch which has accordingly 
received his name. The three stars in a straight line, so often 
alluded to, and which are numbered five, six, and eight in his 
picture, he places above the brighter portion of the luminous 
branch. However, the general shape of the nebula is some- 
what distorted, owing to the fact that the positions of the 
stars which Messier selected as his fiducial points were quite 
erroneous. 

Three years later, Sir W. Herschell made a sketch of the 
nebula, and the conclusion which he comes to is that “there are 
undoubtedly changes among the fixed stars.” In the Philoso- 
phical Transactions of the Royal Society for the year 1802, he 
thus states his opinion, after several years of observation, with 
regard to the question of change. “ The changes I have observed 
in the milky nebulosity of Orion twenty-three years ago, and 
which have also been noticed by other astronomers, cannot 
permit us to look upon this phenomenon as arising from 
immensely distant regions of fixed stars. Even Huyghens, the 
discoverer of it, was already of opinion that, in viewing it, we 
saw, as it were, through an opening into a region of light. Much 
more would he be convinced now, when changes in its shape 
and lustre have been seen, that its light is not like that of 
the milky way, composed of stars. To attempt a guess at what 
this light may be, would be presumptuous, . . . though minute 
changes have been observed, yet a general resemblance, allowing 
for the difference of telescopes, is still to be perceived in the 
great nebulosity of Orion, ever since the time of its first 
discovery.” In A.D. 1779, the Oratorian Father Lefebvre drew 


1 The last General Catalogue prepared by Dr. Dreyer for the R.A.S. and published 
as vol. xli. part 1, of their Memoirs, contains seven thousand, eight hundred and 
forty entries, 
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the four stars of the trapezium and the three stars above the 
Messierian branch as entirely separated from all nebulous 
matter. The sketch, however, seems to be a rough one. 
Schroeter also, whose observation extended over the six years 
1794—1800, was convinced that changes were taking place in 
the nebula. His drawings clearly point in this direction. 
Among his discoveries was that of two luminous bridges of 
matter which crossed the Fish’s Mouth or Sinus Magnus. 
This observation was made on January 25, 1797, and repeated 
on February 17, on which date the western bridge seemed to 
have increased in brilliancy. Changes in these streaks of light 
were also observed on several other occasions, 

We now come toa period in our history when the study of 
this most interesting object was to receive the aid of much 
greater optical power, and when big reflectors and refractors, 
in the hands of experienced observers, were to be applied to 
map out its wonderful configuration. Obviously any attempted 
recapitulation of the principal results of such a scrutiny would 
both be too lengthy and of too technical a nature for a popular 
Review. We shall therefore content ourselves with the selection 
of such observations as may serve to answer the question as to 
any change which may be taking place in the materials of the 
nebula, at the same time noting any interesting points which 
may occur. Sir John Herschell made two drawings of this 
object, the first in 1824, and the second, a much more elaborate 
picture, at the Cape of Good Hope in 1837. In the memoir 
which accompanies the first drawing, he thus writes concerning 
the evidence of change: “The same nebula, viewed on the 
same night with different telescopes, presents very different 
appearances, according to the different degrees of light, dis- 
tinctness, and magnifying power employed ; so different, indeed, 
as to be scarcely recognizable for the same object... . If we 
add to this the extreme difficulty of representing such appear- 
ances on paper, and the hardly inferior one of getting them 
faithfully engraved ; if we add too, that astronomers are seldom 
draftsmen, and have hitherto evidently (with one honourable 
exception) contented themselves with very general and hasty 
sketches, it will be no matter of surprise that the published 
engravings of these objects present a mass of contradictions, 
and for the most part offer as little resemblance to the objects 
themselves as to each other.”! To guide future observers he 

1 Memoirs R.A.S., Vol. ii. 1826, p. 488. 
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therefore performed the most useful work of mapping and 
naming the most striking portions of the nebula. In this 
sketch map, “the parts are named after a rude resemblance 
which the whole nebula presents to the head, snout, and jaws 
of some monstrous animal, a resemblance which has also 
suggested itself to Gentil.” Thus the dark opening or Sinus 
Magnus is called the fauces, the southern and brightest wing 
above this the frons, while the portion which forms the southern 
boundary of Le Gentil’s channel the occiput. Moreover, the 


‘various regions are named after their respective discoverers, and 


so we have the region of Huyghens, or southern wing, the 
region of Picard or northern wing, the region of Messier or 
the proboscis, the long winding branch stretching S.S.E., while 
the crest or most southern region is named after Le Gentil. 
This system’ of nomenclature has been carried on by Herschell’s 
successors, with the result that the names of the great observers 
of the nebula, as Bond, Lassell, Lamont, and others, have found 
a place in the skies. In the year 1837, that is, after thirteen 
years’ experience in observing, Herschell found himself “far 
from participating in any ... impression” that rapid and great 
changes had been going on in the nebula. Yet, after careful 
comparison of his drawings, he admits that some change has 
taken place, and he specifies the localities of the same. If we 
look at his drawing of 1826, we see Schroeter’s two bridges 
replaced by bright promontories standing on the lower or 
northern jaw of the Sinus Magnus. We may take these two 
bridges as crucial tests of any change, if such has occurred, and 
Professor Holden,! in his memoir, thus sums up the evidence 
in their regard. The first bridge is drawn by nearly all the 
observers, among others by Herschell, Lamont, Lassell, Struve, 
G. Bond, Rosse, Secchi, and it has been seen by himself. In it, 
Schroeter depicts a bright nucleus which Secchi recognized in 
his earlier observations, but failed to see in 1868. Moreover, in 
1857, this bridge appeared to him as convex towards the west, 
and in 1867, as concave towards the same direction. Variations 
in brightness, therefore, in this region at least, seem to be 
beyond doubt. With regard to Schroeter’s second bridge, lying 
to the west of the first, Herschell shows it in 1826, and yet does 
not draw it in 1837; Lassell has it in 1862, so has Bond, 1865, 
and Lord Rosse, 1867. In 1875, Holden, using the full aperture 
of the great twenty-six inch telescope of the Naval Observatory 


1 Monograph, pp. 216, 217, 224. 
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of Washington, did not see it, although the region was examined 
most carefully. But in 1876 it began to be seen, and in 1882 
was much brighter than at the former date. And he concludes, 
“These facts . . . seem to us to prove a change in its bright- 
ness; for how otherwise could Schroeter see in 1797 what 
escaped Herschell (1837), and Lassell (1854), with superior 
advantages.” 

The magnificent drawings of Lord Rosse (1865—1867), 
G. Bond (1865), Lassell (1853), D’Arrest (1872), Trouvelot 
(1875), and others, show an immense amount of detail in this 
marvel of the skies. Of these, the most delicate and exquisitely 
beautiful is that of G. Bond, made with a twelve-inch refracting 
telescope, and which in D’Arrest’s opinion is “that representa- 
tion which in every respect reproduces both its general appear- 
ance and its finest particularities.” In this picture, the bright 
Huyghenian region is broken up by intersecting dark channels 
into detached cloud-like masses, the stars of the trapezium lie in 
a region of lesser brilliancy than those immediately surrounding, 
long gauze-like filaments are seen to extend far into the S.E. 
and N.W., the three stars in a straight line, so often alluded to, 
float on the outskirts of the delicate Messierian branch, and are 
followed by comet-like tails, while a curtain of nebulous matter 
extends its delicate folds to the north of the faint cloud which 
encircles Mairan’s star. And now that the acme of draughts- 
manship seems to have been attained, a new era commences, 
and the pencil is to be replaced by the camera. In a few 
minutes the photographic plate will depict what before required 
even years of patient toil and watching, and that, too, during the 
long hours of a cold winter’s night. 

The first photograph of the nebula was taken by the late 
Dr. Henry Draper on September 30, 1880, using a telescope 
of eleven inches aperture, and allowing an exposure of fifty-one 
minutes. This was followed by others in March 1881, and 
March 1882, one plate taken on the 14th of March of the latter 
year being exposed for one hundred and thirty-seven minutes. 
Of course with such lengthy exposures the brighter stars are 
considerably over-exposed, and come out as bright blotches.? 
About two minutes suffices to give the stars of the trapezium. 
But for showing fainter stars and the less bright portions of 


1 This difficulty is avoided by using large aperture reflectors, Mr. Common’s 
recent photographs with his large five-foot reflector show, besides the fainter parts 
of the nebula, the brighter portions with wonderful definition. 
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the nebula, these long exposures are eminently satisfactory. 
In fact, objects which it would be impossible to see under any 
conditions even with the largest telescopes, can be easily 
photographed. For supposing that the object is accurately 
kept in position on the photographic plate by the driving clock 
of the instrument, by allowing sufficient time the silver salts 
will be decomposed and will give an impression of the stars 
or nebulous matter. In Draper’s last-mentioned photograph, 
stars as low down in the scale of magnitude as 13, are to be 


.seen on the plate. The relative brightness of the different 


portions of the Huyghenian region are also extremely well 
shown. By comparing this photograph with his own photometer 
work executed at Washington, Professor Holden’s opinion of 
variation in the relative light-giving powers of certain parts 
of the nebula receives strong confirmation. The photograph, 
too, bears striking witness to the observational skill of the 
great draughtsmen of this object, and confirms their results 
in all essential particulars. The work so ably inaugurated 
in the United States by Dr. Draper, has been taken up with 
great zeal in this country by Mr. Common and Mr. Roberts, 
whose marvellous results in this department of celestial photo- 
graphy excite the admiration of the astronomical world. These 
results we can but briefly touch upon. If it be required to 
photograph the brighter portions of the nebula, about six 
minutes’ exposure is sufficient, and such a photograph, as 
Mr. Roberts remarks,? compares well with Lord Rosse’s drawing 
which “occupied every available hour during the winter months 
of seven seasons.” In Mr.Common’s photograph made with 
his great reflector of three feet aperture on January 30, 1883, 
allowing an exposure of thirty-seven minutes, it is shown that 
the bright masses of the Huyghenian region, which even in the 
best drawings are represented as rounded and gradually shading 
off, are in reality composed “of collections of cloudy masses 
of a knotty or curdled appearance.”* By a comparison of his 
different photographs he is also able to prove the existence 
of several variable stars amidst the nebulous matter. Yet he 
too remarks on the wonderful accuracy of the finest drawings, 
a remark which is re-echoed by Mr. Roberts in his own paper. 
A comparison of photographs taken by the last-named gentleman 


1 Monograph, p. 229. 
3 Monthly Notices, R.A.S., vol. 49, 1889, p. 296. 
3 Monthly Notices, R.A.S., vol. 43, 1883, p. 255. 
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in February, 1889, with that of Mr.Common mentioned above, 
brings out the fact that no “changes in the structure of the 
nebula have taken place during the interval of six years that 
has elapsed between them, but the examination should be more 
carefully made by measurements before full reliance is placed 
on this statement.”! However, by comparing the photographs 
with the drawings of Lord Rosse and Bond, it becomes apparent 
that some of the stars have altered their relative position since 
the year 1866. In photographs which Mr. Roberts took on 
February 18, 1889, with an exposure of half an hour, and on 
December 24, 1888, with an exposure of eighty-one minutes, 
the ramifications of the nebula are seen to be of immense 
extent, and Mairan’s nebulous star, together with the great 
nebula of Orion, are proved to be but parts of a greater mass. 
The longest exposure was made on the 4th of February of the 
present year, being of two hundred and five minutes. This 
shows that not only Mairan’s star and the nebula of Orion, 
but that another nebula marked as 1180 of Sir John Herschell’s 
catalogue, and lying still further to the north, are but parts 
of one gigantic whole. So that by photography our knowledge 
of this wonderful object has been vastly extended, and it is not 
too much to say, that results have been attained in a few hours 
which before would have required the laborious study of a life- 
time. With regard to the question of change it will be evident 
that from the time of the rude sketch of Huyghens in 1656, 
down to that of the elaborate photographs of Roberts in 1889, 
the external form of the nebula has remained the same in its 
main outlines, but that there have been undoubtedly changes 
of relative brightness in several of its parts. 

Before we proceed to answer the second question concerning 
the physical character of the nebula, it will be proper to give 
a short account of the stars which form the trapezium at the 
head of the characteristic Sinus Magnus. All the earliest 
sketches give, as we have seen, but three of the four stars, and 
it is only in Huyghens’ second sketch and in the drawing of 
Mairan in 1731 that we have the fourth depicted. Their 
magnitudes are 6, 7, 7%, and 8 A fifth star of the 10% 
magnitude was discovered by the younger Struve about the 
year 1828. This object appears to be of the interesting class 
of variable stars, for it escaped the keen eyes of the elder 
Herschell, and of his son, although they both employed great 

1 Loc. cit. p. 296. 
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optical power. In fact, Sir John confidently asserted to 
Admiral Smythe that it was not to be seen when he made 
his drawing of 1824, nor yet again in 1826.1 And yet we find 
in the Micrographia of Robert Hooke published in London 
in 1665? the following passage: “In that notable asterism 
also of the sword of Orion, where the ingenious Monsieur 
Hugens van Zulichem has discovered only three stars in a 
cluster, I have, with a thirty-six foot glass, without any aperture 
[diaphragm] (the breadth of the glass being about some three 


dnches and a half), discovered five, and the twinkling of divers 


others up and down in divers parts of that small milky cloud.” 
Certain it is that no three and a half inch glass now would 
show the fifth star. Hence there seems no escape from the 
conclusion that its light is of a variable nature. A sixth star 
was discovered in 1830 by Sir John Herschell. It is of the 
twelfth rank in the scale of magnitude. Some observers, 
among them De Vico, Porro, and Dumouchel, believed that 
they had detected stars or a star within the trapezium itself, 
but as O. Struve has remarked, seeing that these observers 
could not recognize Herschell’s star, they must have been 
subject to some optical delusion. In 1862, Lassell announced 
the discovery of a star within the trapezium, very near the 
principal star, and which he reckoned to be of a rank less than 
that of the “sixth” star. The latest information on this subject 
is that contained in a paper of Mr. Burnham of the Lick 
Observatory, published in the Monthly Notices of the R.A.S. 
in April last He was assisted by Mr. Barnard; so that we 
have the evidence of two first-class observers, who have espe- 
cially devoted themselves to observing faint objects, and the 
instrument they employed is the largest in the world. They 
have recognized® that a star really exists within the trapezium, 
but that its faintness is such that “it is not very far from the 
limit of a thirty-six inch aperture, and can only be seen with 
this instrument in a very good, steady air.” It is of a mag- 


1 Bedford Catalogue, Ed. 1844, p. 130. 

2 Quoted by Holden in his Monograph, p. 16. 

3 At the April meeting of the R.A.S., it was the opinion of several observers 
that both the fifth and sixth stars are variables. (7he Observatory, May, 1889, 
Pp. 200, 201.) 

* Loc. cit. vol. 49, p. 352. 

5 The discoverer was Mr. Alvan G, Clark, the maker of the object-glass, who was 
testing it on Orion’s trapezium, 
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nitude between sixteen and seventeen on Argelander’s scale. 
“T have never seen with this or any other telescope so faint 
a star, or one so difficult to measure,” writes Mr. Burnham. It 
is nearly equi-distant from the two larger stars of the trapezium. 
Yet another star has been glimpsed by Mr. Barnard, more 
centrally placed. Under these circumstances it seems most 
probable that those earlier observers, who believed that they 
had detected stars within the trapezium, were deceived by 
optical illusions. 

If in the future the photographic camera is to give the most 
trustworthy answer to questions regarding any changes that 
may be taking place in the nebula, certain it is, that the 
spectroscope, that other powerful instrument of modern physical 
astronomy, will be most competent to furnish the reply to the 
question as to what the nebula is made of. The spectrum of 
this object has been studied by several observers, notably by 
Huggins, Secchi, and Vogel. Of these the observations of 
Huggins are by far the most important, extending as they 
do from the year 1864 to 1889, and he reviews the results of 
his past labours, and adds fresh results in a paper which, in 
conjunction with Mrs. Huggins, he recently communicated to 
the Royal Society.1_ His studies have been carried on both 
by eye and by means of the photographic camera. In the 
visible part of the spectrum, the spectrum given is that of bright 
lines, and bright lines, as we know, are indicative of an incan- 
descent gas. The first result, then, is that we are not here 
dealing with solid or liquid matter, but with a glowing mass 
of gas. The surmise, too, of Sir W. Herschell, made so long 
ago as 1802, that the nebula of Orion was not made up of 
closely-clustering constellations of stars like our milky way 
is therefore confirmed. Of these lines, six in number, four 
seen by Huggins, and two others measured by Copeland, the 
brightest is almost identical in position with a line of nitrogen, 
and two others are absolutely so with lines of hydrogen. 
Hydrogen then exists in the nebula, and possibly, too, nitrogen, 
although it would be going beyond ascertained facts to predicate 
that the hydrogen in Orion was hydrogen such as we know 
it on earth. Moreover, the lines are thin and sharp, which tells 
us that in all probability the gas exists at a high temperature, 
and is of an exceedingly tenuous nature, very like the hydrogen 
which the spectroscope indicates as existing in the upper 


1 Proc. R.S., vol. 46, 1889, n. 280, pp. 40, et seq. 
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reaches of the sun’s atmosphere. Indeed, one of the lines 
observed by Copeland seems to be identical with the well- 
known D, of the solar spectrum, a line which is always present 
in the hydrogen flames which surround our luminary, and is 
yet unknown in terrestrial laboratories. If this “helium” is 
present in the nebula, it certainly confirms the evidence as to 
the materials of which it is composed being extremely tenuous 
and extremely hot. 

In addition to these lines of the visible spectrum, Dr. Huggins 
has succeeded in photographing several other groups of lines, 
four groups in a photograph of February 5, 1888, containing 
between twenty and thirty measurable lines, and in a photo- 
graph of February 28, 1889, which has reached almost the very 
limits of the ultra-violet spectrum, five other lines. As in the 
visible, so in the photographic region of the spectrum of the 
nebula the lines are sharp and thin, and their verdict is that the 
materials are in a highly rarefied state and of a great temper- 
ature. There is absolutely no trace of a fluting or band in the 
spectrum, such as would occur were the temperature relatively 
low, for instance that of the Bunsen burner flame. There is 
one remarkable difference between the two photographs of 
1888 and 1889, and that is that a strong line about » 3730 
which is to be seen in the first, is not at all traceable in the 
second. The probable explanation is that this line is only to 
be seen in the more condensed portions of the nebula, those 
portions which are shown in the photographs of Common and 
Roberts as having a mottled and curdling appearance, and 
this inference is borne out by the fact that in the former 
photograph the telescope which carried the spectroscope was 
directed precisely to these more brilliant regions. But perhaps 
the most important result deduced from the photographs of the 
spectrum, is the fact that the stars composing the trapezium are 
physically connected with the nebulous matter, and are not 
merely optically projected upon a luminous background. The 
drawings of this object of themselves seemed to lead to this 
conclusion, for while some stars were followed by wisps of 
gauzy matter, much resembling comets’ tails, the four stars of 
the trapezium seemed to float in a region of lesser brilliancy as if 
a repelling action were exercised by them upon the surrounding 
matter. Now in some of the photographs! besides the spectrum 
of the nebula, the spectrum of the stars in the trapezium, or of one 

1 Loc. cit. Proc. R.S, and Monthly Notices, R.A.S. vol. 49, 1889, p. 404. 
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or more of them has been obtained on the plate. Of course as 
the stars are solid bodies the background is a continuous 
spectrum, but crossing the continuous spectrum are bright lines 
characteristic of the stars, and these bright lines are not 
confined to the stars alone, but are extended into the nebulous 
regions. What can this possibly mean, but that the matter 
which composes the stars is the same as that which exists in 
the nebula. And if so, is not a further conclusion most 
probable that these stars have been formed by a process of 
condensation from the gaseous materials? This then would 
seem to be the obvious meaning of the spectroscopic phenomena. 
Mr. Lockyer, however, would interpret these signs in a different 
manner. According to his view, the nebula, and in fact all 
heavenly bodies, consists of an aggregation of those discrete 
solid particles which we call meteorites. These meteorites are 
constantly coming into collision, and the heat which is generated 
by such collisions being sufficient to volatilize a portion of the 
materials, we get as a result the glowing gas which the 
spectroscope tells us of. The matter is not permanently 
glowing, but fresh collisions are constantly required to renew 
the glow. However, if this view be correct, for reasons which 
it will be unnecessary to specify here, the spectrum of the 
nebula ought to contain bands or flutings, which it certainly 
does not, and moreover it should show besides the lines of 
hydrogen, some evidence of the existence of magnesium. At 
first sight such evidence seems to be forthcoming, but a most 
careful series of experiments by Dr. Huggins has put it beyond 
doubt that the brightest line in the nebula is not due to 
magnesium.! We may conclude then that in all probability 
the nebula consists of gaseous materials, which are condensing 
to form stars. Should we ask the further question as to how 
the nebula itself arose, we at once enter the region of specula- 
tion. Perhaps, and there is no intrinsic impossibility in the 
view, a great number of dark, cool, solid bodies, meteorites if 
we will, fell together to a common centre under the attraction 
of gravity. The energy of motion would by their collision be 
turned into energy of heat. From solid, the total mass would 
become gaseous, and would, moreover, be exploded outwards. 
“ A diminishing series of out-and-in oscillations will follow, and 
the incandescent globe thus contracting and expanding alter- 
nately,” will at last settle down to form a gaseous nebula. 


2 Loc, cit. pp. 49, et seq. 
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Such a view would square with the theories of Sir W. Thomson." 
Or we may choose to accept Dr. Croll’s hypothesis that the 
primitive nebula was the result of the collision of large, dark, 
cool bodies, which happened to collide one with the other.2 In 
either case we must postulate the existence of matter, and of 
motion. Toa right-thinking mind the conclusion is irresistible 
that some one must have created the matter, and have endowed 
it with its primitive motion. Shall we call that One the great 
“ Unknown,” or shall we from the contemplation of the wonders 
of the skies, utter an act of faith, that “in the beginning God 


* created heaven and earth” ? 


A. L. CORTIE. 


1 On the Sun’s Heat. Popular Lectures and Addresses. Sir W. Thomson, vol. i. 
1889, p. 411. 
2 Stellar Evolution. By James Croll, LL.D. F.R.S. 1889. 























The Human Knowledge possessed by 
Jesus Christ. 


—_—_——>— 


WE have considered the created grace which was contained 
within the human soul of Jesus Christ. A kindred subject for 
consideration is His human knowledge—or that knowledge which 
was contained within the mind of His human soul. The Holy 
Ghost, by means of an Evangelist, whom He inspired, has once 
and again brought the two ideas together within the limits of 
one sentence. St.John says of Jesus, “In Him was grace and 
truth” —“ By Him came grace and truth.” 

Truth and knowledge are correlatives. Truth is objective, 
that is to say, it has real existence, by itself, and apart from him 
who knows it, and from any knowledge of it. As objective, a 
truth would be as real, if it were never known, as it would be if 
all men knew it. Truth is, however, the proper object of the 
human mind—or that towards which the human mind, of its 
nature, tends. Knowledge, in that mind, is the result of its 
apprehension of truth. 


If we desire to have intimate knowledge of a man, we shall 
best secure it by arriving at a knowledge of what his mind 
contains. We shall then know him, as it were, from the inside. 
From that point of view we can regard and study his words and 
actions. Thereafter, and from these, as thus interpreted, we can 
draw our conclusions. 

If we were, on the other hand, to study a man’s conduct 
only in his outward actions, we might form certain conjectures, 
and find certain clues to the inward motives and hidden main- 
springs of those actions. Our knowledge of the inner man, and, 
consequently, of the whole man, would, however, remain always 
inadequate, and it would be, for the most part, uncertain. We 
should know him in part only, and that the lesser part. From 
such knowledge our conclusions with regard to the man would 
be as doubtful as our premisses would be inadequate. 
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As the soul of man is the principle of his bodily life and 
action, so the powers of that soul are the principles of his 
outward conduct. Reasoning from his outward actions to their 
inward mainsprings, is reasoning from effects to their causes. 
This is the inductive method—and we know that, even with a 
complete induction, we have not complete sczentific knowledge, 
unless, besides knowledge of all actual and possible effects, we 
have knowledge also of the ontological nexus or essential bond 
between those effects and the cause from which they spring. 

Reasoning, on the other hand, from a man’s inward motives 


‘ is reasoning from a known cause to its necessary, natural, or, at 


least, normal effects. This is the deductive method—and, given 
full knowledge of the cause, we have equal knowledge of all the 
effects which it contains, or is capable of producing. We have 
knowledge, not only of the effects, but in the cause of the nexus 
or bond between it and them. We know what the man will do, 
or ought to do, given certain circumstances. We suppose, of 
course, that the man will act in a Auman manner, that is to say, 
in accordance with the law and demands of his human nature. 


As Christians, we ought to have an intimate knowledge of 
the man Jesus Christ, as He zs man, and consubstantial with 
ourselves. We ought, therefore, to study Him, not only in His 
words and actions and sufferings, but in the motives and main- 
springs of them, as those mOtives are found in that knowledge 
which was contained within His human mind. We ought to 
have of Jesus not merely an empirical knowledge, by means of 
the inductive method, but a sczentzfic knowledge by means of the 
deductive method. It is thus we ought déscere Christum—to 
“learn Christ.” 


2. 


There are three principal powers of the human soul—the 
memory, the understanding, and the will. The memory is an 
ancillary power. It ministers, as a handmaid, to the under- 
standing. It supplies it with food to digest and assimilate. 
The will is a blind power, and receives enlightenment and 
direction from the understanding. The dictates of the under- 
standing are the mainsprings of the will. The knowledge 
contained in the mind supplies the motive power for the will. 
Hence we speak of a man’s motives—and they are the reasons 
furnished by his understanding, or contained within his mind, 
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which move his will to do this or that. A man who should act 
without a reason, would be an unreasonable man. A man who 
could not assign a reason for his action would be unintelligent. 
In all action which is Awman—that is to say, which is such as 
becomes a human being, and is in accordance with the principles 
of human nature—the order of its processes is zntelligere, velle, 
agere—first, an exercise of the understanding, in order to, 
secondly, an exercise of the will, and then, thirdly, the will 
freely and prudently issuing in an act. 

The action of the human soul of the Incarnate God was not 
only, as matter of fact, natural and normal, and such as becomes 
a human soul, but all imperfection in its action was necessarily 
precluded by the perfection of its existence in the unity of a 
Divine Person. 

The soul which was assumed and is personally possessed by 
the Second Divine Person, was and is a true human soul. It 
was created from nothingness. It is therefore finite. It is of 
the same species with every other human soul. It was made to 
the same image, and after the same pattern. It has the same 
powers. It was created to tenant a human body, and to be to 
it its principle of life and unity and action. It was destined, 
like every other human soul, to act in a human whole, as the 
nobler part of that whole, and in co-ordinate conjunction with 
the other, and less noble, but equally essential part, a human 
body. 

The body of Jesus had its senses, like every other human 
body. The senses are the avenues of knowledge from without 
to the soul within. There is nothing naturally in the under- 
standing which has not entered thereinto by means of the 
senses, as the Schoolmen say, Nzhzl in intellectu, quod non prius 
im sensu. 

The intimacy of the hypostatic union—that is to say, of the 
union of two natures, the divine and the human, in the one 
hypostasis, or Divine Person of the Son of God—was not to 
the detriment of either nature. The divine nature in Jesus was 
not adulterated by its union with His human nature. His 
human nature, on the other hand, was not consumed in the 
fires of His divine nature. There was meeting, but there was 
no mingling. There was wedding, but there was no welding by 
way of fusion. There was no amalgamation of the two natures, 
so that of the two there should result a third nature, by way of 
composition. 

VOL, LXVL P 
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The human nature remained in all its human perfection, and 
it belonged to its natural perfection that it should so remain. 

For the purpose of our consideration of the human know- 
ledge which was possessed by Jesus, we may regard His human 
soul, and its powers and processes, in practically the same way 
as that in which we regard our own souls and their powers 
and processes. The capabilities of our souls are not, however, 
exhausted and fulfilled, so long as they remain in their present 
condition of union with corruptible bodies. This we must 


- ever remember in our consideration of the soul of Jesus, and of 


that knowledge which His soul contains. 


3. 

We are not now considering the divine and infinite know- 
ledge which was possessed by the Second Divine Person, in 
virtue of His possession of the divine nature. We are con- 
sidering simply that human and finite knowledge which He 
possessed in virtue of His possession of a human nature. It is 
knowledge of the same kind as that which we possess, or are 
capable of receiving now, or which we hope to receive in the 
future and to possess throughout eternity. 


There were three kinds of finite knowledge of which the 
created and human soul of Jesus was capable. There was— 
1. His knowledge through the Beatific Vision. 
2. His infused knowledge. 
3. His purely natural knowledge. 


1. The soul of Jesus was constituted in its creation, and in 
the first moment of its residence within the human body which 
was prepared for it, in possession of the Beatific Vision of the 
Divine Essence. This is that vision to which our souls are 
destined, at the close of their probation within the body, during 
its mortal life. It is the immediate and intuitive vision or 
beholding of God, and the vision zz God of other objects, which 
are distinct from God, that is to say, which are not God. These 
are seen in the Divine Essence, as in the exemplary and efficient 
cause of all creatures. They are seen as they are in the Divine 
design, or in that plan of the entire universe of creatures as a 
whole and in detail, which from eternity was and ever is in the 
mind of God. Those who behold the Divine mind, behold that 
plan, and thus behold all creatures as therein planned by their 
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Creator. All creatures, moreover, are effects, of which their 
Creator is the First Cause, and when the Creator is seen face 
to face by the creature, then in Him are seen also those effects, 
as contained in their cause, and as effects are known by him 
who has full knowledge of their cause. 


2. Infused knowledge—as distinguished from the know- 
ledge of creatures, as mirrored in the Divine Essence—is a 
knowledge of those creatures zm themselves, but a knowledge 
which is independent of the senses, and of all objects which are 
presented to the senses. It differs widely, therefore, from that 
mode of knowledge, by which objects are perceived by us 
mortal men, in accordance with our compound nature, and with 
dependence on our senses, and on the images which are formed 
in our imagination of the objects which have been presented to 
our senses. 


3. Acquired or experimental knowledge is that kind of know- 
ledge which men in this mortal life, and apart from any infusion 
or pouring of it into their souls by immediate divine operation, 
acquire by means of study, intelligence, and exercise of the 
natural reason. 


Both beatific and infused knowledge are to be called con- 
natural to the created soul of Jesus, by reason of the dignity 
which belongs to that soul, in virtue of the hypostatic union, 
that is to say, they are demanded by the place of that soul, as it 
is part, and an essential part, and the nobler part of that human 
and compound nature which He, the Son of God, assumed and 
made His own, and which subsists, wedded to His divine nature, 
in the unity of His one Divine Person. 

But while thus connatural to His soul, such knowledge is 
nevertheless at the same time supernatural, both in comparison 
with human nature considered in itself, and because the root of 
the dignity which belongs to His created soul, to wit, the 
hypostatic union, is in the highest degree of the supernatural. 

Again, both kinds of knowledge flow from the immediate 
operation of God. The first kind, which proceeds from the 
intuitive vision of God, and in God of all objects that are not 
God, was the result of the elevation of His human under- 
standing by the supernatural disposing and conforming of 
His created soul with the uncreated and divine understanding, 
in order to that soul’s immediate vision of the Divine Essence. 
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This disposition is what is called the light of glory. This 
created light which shines in the soul of Jesus is a light of the 
same species with the light of glory in other human souls which, 
like His, are in the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. 

The second kind of knowledge, which is called infused 
knowledge, is the result of a divine imprinting of ideas on the 
understanding, or of an attitude of the understanding towards 
things to be known, which is effected immediately by God. 


4. 

The perfection of His beatific vision of the principal object 
of such vision, which is the Divine Essence, is measured by the 
dignity of the Incarnate Son of God. His knowledge therefore, 
like His grace, is of the highest degree of perfection which is 
possible in the actual order of the divine economy. The beatific 
vision which belongs to the soul of Jesus is nevertheless not 
comprehension of the Divine Essence, or understanding of that 
Essence to the full extent in which it is knowable. Adequate 
understanding of the infinite is possible only to the infinite, and 
the soul of Jesus, albeit the human soul of God, is not infinite. 
It is finite, inasmuch as it is created. 

His knowledge—both beatific and infused—of objects 
distinct from God, is to be measured in like manner, in 
accordance with the dignity of His Divine Person, in which 
His soul subsists. In other souls which are in the enjoyment 
of the same beatific vision, their individual knowledge in God 
of persons and things which are not God, is measured by the 
perfection and state, and authority and power of each separate 
soul over the persons and things which are in any way sub- 
jected to them or dependent on them. But Jesus Christ, or the 
Son of God in His human nature, is the Firstborn of every 
creature. He is as man the corner-stone, the crown, and the 
most complete perfection of the whole order of the created. 
To His power and ordination all persons and all things are 
subject. His kingdom comprehends all creatures, spiritual and 
corporeal, heavenly and earthly, supernatural and natural. All 
created things converge towards Him, as do rays towards their 
central sun. In Him all are recapitulated, or brought under 
Him as He is their Head. In Him, with Him, and by Him 
they are, one and all, to the glory of their Creator, alike 
throughout the course of their ever-changing history, and when 
they have reached the goal of their changeless completeness. 
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His knowledge, therefore, through beatific vision, extends to 
and comprehends knowledge, not indeed of all the possible, but 
of all things which have ever actually been, which actually are, 
or which actually will be. 

This knowledge was His in the first instant of the creation 
of His soul within His body, or of His existence as the 
Incarnate Son of God. It was demanded by His state as 
Mediator by nature between God and man, and between God 
and all things as recapitulated in man as man is a microcosm of 
all creation. It was demanded, moreover, by the dignity which 
was derived to His Sacred Humanity, from its hypostatic union 
with the Divine Nature, in a Divine Person. It did not depend 
on His senses, or corporeal conditions. The demands of the 
dignity of that human soul, which was and is wedded to a 
Divine Person, could therefore be satisfied. Such knowledge 
excludes all ignorance, properly so called. Such ignorance would 
be privation of a perfection which is due to the state and dignity 
and power of Jesus as He is God Incarnate, as He is Mediator 
and Redeemer and Head of the human race, and as He is 
Judge of all. 


5. 

Besides the knowledge which Jesus, as He is man, possessed 
through the Beatific Vision, and the knowledge which was 
infused into His human soul by the immediate operation of 
God—an operation which is appropriated to Him personally, 
as He is the Word of God—there was in Him also an acguzred 
knowledge. 

This is that knowledge which is gained by experience, 
by consideration, by abstracticn, and by the other functions 
of the reason. It is acquired through the natural exercise 
of the natural faculties, and in accordance with the natural 
condition of human nature. 

It is clear that this acquired knowledge must have been 
in Jesus Christ. To deny this would savour of Docetism, 
as regards His Sacred Infancy and Boyhood. The Docetists 
or Phantasiasts were heretics who held that the Sacred 
Humanity was not real, but spectral, or a phantom. 

Natural knowledge of this kind can not only be acquired 
by man himself, but can also be communicated immediately 
by God. The mode of acquiring it may be supernatural, 
without the knowledge ceasing to be in itself natural. As 
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supernaturally communicated, it may be called infused know- 
ledge, while as natural and dependent on the senses and 
imagination, it may be called acguzrable knowledge. 

Infused natural knowledge seems also to be demanded by 
the dignity of the Sacred Humanity, derived from the Divine 
Person of the Word. If it was bestowed on the first Adam, 
on Solomon, and on many saintly members of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ, much more does it seem to belong to 
the perfection of Christ Himself, in accordance with His state 
during His mortal sojourn here on earth. It is most probable 
that it was communicated by degrees and in proportion with 
His advance in age. Since the exercise of this kind of know- 
ledge is not independent of the bodily organs, it seems certain 
that God would have accommodated both the beginning and 
the increase of it to the natural constitution of these organs. 

This growth is still more evident as regards the knowledge 
which is natural not only in itself, but in the mode of its acquisi- 
tion, and to which, therefore, we refer when, without any qualifi- 
cation, we speak of acguzred knowledge, which is also sometimes 
called experimental or empirical knowledge. 

In areal and true and proper sense, therefore, Jesus increased 
in knowledge, in proportion as He increased in age. His 
Infancy was a true and real, and not an apparent Infancy. As 
He did not walk, and as He was speechless until He reached the 
age at which children begin to walk and speak, so also there was 
in Him no human operation of the imagination before the due 
natural disposition of the corporeal organ on which exercise 
of the imagination depends. Consequently there was in 
Him no human operation of the intelligence, since that depends 
on the imagination, as the imagination itself depends on its 
corporeal organ. 


6. 

Impassibility and the state of glory, as regards both soul 
and body, were connatural to the Sacred Humanity of Jesus, 
by reason of its subsistence in a Divine Person, and they 
followed, as by an ordinary law, from His possession of the 
beatific vision. But, in accordance with the end and mode 
of the Incarnation, as it was for the redemption of the human 
race, in that way in which He willed men to be redeemed, 
He assumed, along with the state which belonged to Him in 
virtue of the beatific vision, the state also of what theologians 
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call a wayfarer. This is that state in which men are consti- 
tuted during their mortal lives here upon earth, while they 
are as yet on their way towards their Fatherland and home 
in the heavenly country. In accordance with His state as 
a wayfarer, He vouchsafed to have His Sacred Body divested 
for a time of that glory which should otherwise have been 
derived to it from His glorified soul—and to have all those 
affections which are called “blameless passions”—and to 
submit Himself to sufferings both of soul and body, and to 
death itself. All these were natural to Him in the sense that, 
given a concurrence of certain causes, they naturally followed 
from that state which He had embraced for the redemption 
of mankind. All these passions were, nevertheless, subject 
to His power, and that in two ways. His Divine Person 
permitted His human nature to act and suffer in accordance 
with its own conditions. Secondly, those passions were in 
Him subject to the power also of His human will, although 
some of them in one way, and some in another. 

The affections of the soul, which are commonly called its 
passions, such as fear, sadness, and the like, were fully subject 
to the direction of His rational will, and they followed its lead, 
and this with far greater reason than in the case of the first 
Adam, while he retained his integrity of nature during the 
period of his unfallen innocence. , 

From the entire subjection of the appetites to the dominion 
of the will in accordance with the dictates of the reason, which 
constitutes integrity of nature, we see how in the case of Jesus 
as in that also of the first Adam, there would be no temptation 
from within, but temptation only by suggestion from without. 
Temptation is proposal of an object towards which consent 
of the will cannot be borne without sin, the proposal being 
made with allurement to such consent, or directed, as towards 
its end, towards provocation to a consent which would be 
sinful. 

The appetites of the senses in Jesus did not tend, nor 
could they tend towards the unlawful, and so from them there 
was not, and there could not be any temptation. Although the 
devil could not propose to Jesus an unlawful object without there 
being in His soul an apprehension of that object, yet this appre- 
hension did not incline or allure towards sin. The devil alone 
allured by directing his proposal towards the provocation of 
an evil consent. Jesus is said, therefore, in the Gospels, to have 
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been tempted by the devil, but He cannot be said to have been 
tempted by any cogitation or affection of His own. 

The bodily sufferings of Jesus, and His natural needs, such 
as are represented by hunger, thirst, fatigue, and the like, were, 
given a concurrence of causes, natural effects of His state and 
conditions as a wayfarer. It was not in the matural power 
of His human nature not to feel them. They were dependent, 
however, on His free human will, inasmuch as He freely and 
of His own accord permitted the causes of them. He could, 
moreover, even in His human nature, as it was the instrument 


‘of the personal Word for the working of miracles, have 


absolutely delivered Himself from the effects of these causes. 


Z. 

There were not only in Jesus two orders of understandings, 
of volitions and of operations, in accordance with the two natures 
—the divine and the human—which He personally possessed, 
but there were also in His human nature, while it remained as 
yet mortal, two series of understandings, of volitions and of 
operations, in accordance with the two states which He had 
assumed as He was a wayfarer, and as He was at the same 
time in the enjoyment of the Beatific Vision. 

Enjoyment and joy, and the other acts which are common in 
their measure to all the Blessed, followed in Him from the nature 
of the beatific vision which He possessed, while at the same time 
the volitions and acts of a wayfarer, such as wonder, indignation, 
fear, sadness, anguish and sorrow, agony unto bloody sweat, free 
obedience and the like followed in Him from the nature both of 
His infused, and of His acquired knowledge, as He was a way- 
farer. 

That there should be the fulness of joy along with sadness 
in one in whom there is one mode only of knowledge and will, 
would be an impossibility as involving contradiction. But when 
besides that mode of knowledge and will which belongs to the 
state of the Blessed, there was also and along with it another 
mode of knowledge and will such as belongs to a wayfarer, or 
to the state of a mortal man—there is no impossibility, because 
no contradiction, in a fulness of joy with regard to the principal 
object, and in it to the secondary objects of the beatific vision, 
along with depths of sadness and sorrow by reason of other 
objects apprehended by the knowledge, whether infused or 
acquired, which belongs to a wayfarer. 
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That there should be the fulness of joy and at the same time 
sadness with regard to the same thing, and from the same 
motive, would also be an impossibility, as involving contra- 
diction—but it is not impossible that in the same subject there 
should be at the same time both joy and sadness, and these in 
the extremes of each, with regard to diverse objects, and for 
diverse reasons. 

The mystery is not in this, but in the previous fact that 
there are the two states in the same person, and within the 
limits of the same nature. This was effected by the singular 
dispensation of its Creator, Who, as He had conjoined two 
natures—the divine and the human—in one Divine Person, 
was pleased also to conjoin two states, in one and the same 
human nature, in accordance with His infinite wisdom and 
power. 

The state of Jesus, as He was Man, in enjoyment of the 
beatific vision, not only did not hinder or lessen, but on the 
contrary immeasurably increased and intensified His sorrow and 
sadness as He was a wayfarer, and this from the inflow of His 
vision and love, as He was Blessed, to the perfection of His 
knowledge and will as He was mortal man. Hence it was that 
there is no sorrow like unto His sorrow. It was multiplied, 
through His knowledge and foreknowledge, by the number of 
men to be redeemed, and remultiplied by the number of human 
sins to be expiated. He had knowledge of them, one and all, 
and He foresaw the frustration of so many of His efforts, the 
fruitlessness of so much seed sown by Him, and watered with 
His Precious Blood, and He fathomed, as none other could 
fathom, the depths of sin, and felt, as none other could feel, its 
foulness, as it is an offence and injury, a dishonouring and 
a defrauding of the Divine Majesty. Need we wonder that He 
cried in the bitterness of His soul, “What profit is there in My 
Blood !” 

8. 

We have considered the “treasures of wisdom and know- 
ledge” which are hidden in the human mind of Jesus, and as it 
was endowed with these in order not only to its own intellectual 
perfection, but in order that they might be the mainsprings of 
His action, being the human motives of His human will. 

Similar considerations have led certain saintly souls to a 
special contemplation of the Sacred Mind of Jesus, as it is the 
treasure-house of His human knowledge, and the well-spring of 
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His human motives in what He did and suffered for us men and 
for our salvation, and for the greater glory of the Divine 
Majesty. This contemplation has led them farther to a special 
devotion to the Sacred Head of Jesus, as it is the external 
symbol of the Sacred Mind. 

As an instance we have before us a little manual of Devotions 
to the Sacred Head of our Blessed Lord, published with the 
Imprimatur of the Bishop of Liverpool. It contains prayers 
in honour of the Sacred Head, as it is the seat of divine wisdom, 
. and the guiding power which governs all the motions and love 
of the Sacred Heart, the shrine of the powers and intellectual 
faculties of the most holy soul of Jesus, and the centre of the 
five senses of His adorable body, the fathomless abyss of His 
goodness, power, and wisdom, which has contrived and instituted 
such unheard-of ways and means of proving His infinite love, 
and of lavishing His choicest gifts, a light of lights, in the 
glorious rays of which we see fresh mines of wealth in the Sacred 
Heart, and a sun of justice, in the intense heat of which we 
may feel the burning love which consumes that Heart. 

As the heart is to the affections of love and mercy and pitiful 
compassion and the like, so is the head to the knowledge which 
the mind contains. The faithful have from ancient times been 
specially devout towards the five Sacred Wounds as symbolizing 
the sufferings of Jesus. In these latter days their devotion has 
been specially directed towards the Sacred Heart, as It is the 
accepted symbol of His indulgent and pitiful love, and those 
who are drawn towards a similarly special devotion to His Sacred 
Head, have solid foundation for their piety. Theologically there 
is nothing to prevent it. It does not appear to be either eccen- 
tric or extravagant. It seems to put into words the unuttered 
thoughts of Christian hearts, and to give outward form to our 
inward contemplation of the Mind of Christ. We see no 
ground of quarrel with those who go farther and say that 
devotion to the Sacred Head is the complement and crown of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. 


WILLIAM HUMPHREY, S.J. 


























Our Old Metropolis.’ 
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IN all probability there was no such place as Canterbury before 
the Romans landed in Kent. Two records there are of Celtic 
times, but they neither of them prove the existence of a town 
on this spot. One relic of the Britons, and consequently the 
oldest thing in Canterbury, is the singular mound named the 
Dane John, just within the walls. There is a second smaller 
mound, belonging to the same period, outside the walls; and 
there was a third which was destroyed to make room for the 
London Chatham and Dover railway station. The object of 
these mounds is quite unknown. The name Dane John is 
Roman, being another form of our word “donjon” or “dun- 
geon,” meaning a dominant place. 

The other relic of British times is the tradition of a name, 
which comes to us only through the Latin. The Romans called 
their military station at Canterbury Durovernum ; and we have 
here the Latinized form of the Celtic word Dwrwern, of which 
the first half dwr signifies water ; the meaning of the latter part 
of the word being unknown. We know, however, enough of the 
word to see that it was the British name, not of a town, but of 
the water on which the town was afterwards built, or of the ford 
or passage through the water at that place. A British road led 
from Patricksbourne to this ford, and there was a ford higher 
up the river, or estuary, rather, as it was then, at Tunford ; 
and another lower down, nearer the sea, at Fordwich. The 
British ford crossed the Stour by what is now St. Peter’s Street, 
all of which was then water, landing where Westgate now 
stands. The Roman ford crossed the Stour where Beercart 
Lane now is, a little higher up the river than the British ford. 

1 An article called ‘* Canterbury till Domesday,” by Mr. F. G. Godfrey Faussett, 
F.S.A., is the authority here relied on for the early history of the Metropolitan City 
of Catholic England. For the rest we refer the reader to the Architectural History 
of Canterbury Cathedral, the admirable work of Professor Willis, F.R.S. The 


Cathedral Crypt has been excellently described by Canon Scott Robertson, and the 
Monastic Buildings by Professor Willis. 
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The Saxons and Normans reverted to the British ford, as an 
island was there formed in the river, on which St. Peter’s Church 
was built, which gives its name to St. Peter’s Street, across the 
island. 

When the Romans came, their three roads from the coast 
converged at Canterbury. Richborough, Dover, and Lymne 
or Romney, were their three ports on this coast, and the most 
important of them and by far the most frequented was 
Richborough. It is twelve miles from the ford over the Stour 
_ at Canterbury, the others being two and four miles further off; 
so that the position of the ford has been chosen for its convenience 
with respect to Richborough, and the roads from the other ports 
have been made to join it here, and thence proceed to London. 
The three Roman ways meet outside the Riding Gate ot 
Canterbury or “the Gate of the Roads,” and the street through 
the city towards the ancient ford is still called Watling Street. 
The old Roman wall, or earthen rampart, ran from this gate in 
a south-westerly direction till it included the Dane John within 
its circuit ; it then turned north-westerly towards the river. On 
the other side of the Riding Gate the Roman embankment went 
north-easterly turning at a right angle, so that the wall passed 
south of the site of the present Cathedral. From that anglea 
wall of Roman masonry was carried down to the river and then 
along its bank to the south-western corner. There was a street 
that crossed the city running north-east and south-west, and the 
gate on the north-east was where the south-west tower of the 
Cathedral now stands. Close outside this gate on the right 
hand of the road was a building erected by the Romans, that 
occupied the site of the eastern portion of the present nave of 
the Cathedral, and the road that came out of the gate ran 
across the present west end of the church. This very ground in 
earlier times, must have been deep bog or marsh, as where the 
north-western tower stands the skeletons of a man and of an ox 
that had been swallowed up in the marsh were found when the 
foundations of the tower were dug about fifty years ago. This 
road, which led to Fordwich and Reculver, had on its left side 
for a long distance the Roman cemetery, after the usual custom 
of the people. It was the Via Appia of old Canterbury or 
Durovernum. 

Another Roman building outside the city still, in some 
measure, exists in the venerable little Church of St. Martin, and 
half-way between it and the city we have still the foundations 
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of a small Roman building, which St. Augustine dedicated to 
St. Pancras. Whether the larger building immediately outside 
the gate and these two smaller buildings were built at once to 
serve as Christian churches, or whether they were pagan temples 
and were made churches by the Romans, is uncertain. We 
must not forget that the period of the Roman occupation was 
a long one, extending over more than four centuries, and that 
there was therefore plenty of time for the erection and change 
of destination of such buildings. Venerable Bede tells us that 
the church on the site of the future Cathedral was built “ by the 
Roman faithful,’ that is by Roman Christians. About this 
there need be no difficulty, as the Romans did not finally leave 
Britain for a century after the conversion of Constantine. So 
also he says that St. Martin’s Church was built in his honour by 
the Romans. If so, it must have been so dedicated immediately 
after the Saint’s death, which was in all probability in 397. We 
cannot say for certain that Venerable Bede mentions the Church 
of St. Pancras, for the passage given us by the Chroniclers of 
St. Augustine’s Abbey is not found in the ordinary editions of 
his history, but they say that it was a Roman church! used 
by Ethelbert before his conversion as a pagan temple, purified 
and consecrated by St. Augustine in honour of St. Pancras. 
The altar in its south porch, where Ethelbert’s idol once stood, 
is the place where they tell us St. Augustine used to say Mass. 
It must be borne in mind that the position of Canterbury 
was such that the Romans would find themselves there as soon 
as they landed, and it would be the last place except the ports 
that would be left by them. They will have had Canterbury 
in their hands for the whole time of their occupation of Britain, 
but the city need not have been built in the early days of their 
invasion, though they are certain to have placed there from 
the very beginning a military force sufficient to secure the 
ford from all molestation. For, to the convenience and safety 
of such a ford, and to the commercial importance of the 


1 The old form was a parallelogram, with an apse and transepts. I am informed 
by Dr. Sheppard that in the thirteenth century a decorated chancel was added. He 
adds the interesting fact that the Roman tiles of which St. Martin’s and St. Pancras’ 
are built, in the latter church had been used in some Roman building of classical 
date, and when they were used a second time in perhaps the fourth century, the pink 
classical mortar was only imperfectly chipped off from them. The mortar of the 
second building, as we can see from its remains, is made of good lime and sea 
shingle, and contains no powdered tile, 
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union of three roads on their way to London, Canterbury owes 
its existence. 

When the Romans left Britain, the Celtic inhabitants 
might if they had chosen have taken possession of the 
deserted Roman city. This, however, they do not seem to 
have done. We have no historian to tell us what they did, but 
the condition of Roman remains, as they are unearthed from 
time to time, shows us that the houses must have so fallen as 
to protect the Roman pavements and mosaics, which would not 


_ have been in the unworn condition in which we find them, if 


the Britons had inhabited the houses the Romans were leaving. 
Durovernum, the Roman Canterbury, ceased to exist, except in 
the books of the Roman geographers. 

Nor does it seem that the Saxon invaders speedily built 
upon its site. The Jutes from Schleswig Holstein who occupied 
Kent, after fortifying the seaports, made a town for themselves 
on the Medway, which they called the Ceaster of a chieftain 
named Hrof, and his name lives in our Rochester. But 
Canterbury appears to have been left in its neglect until the 
return of Ethelbert from his disastrous expedition into Wessex. 
Ethelbert was a boy of eight when he became king, and he or 
his chieftains must have been very warlike and enterprizing, for 
he was but sixteen when in 568 he tried by experiment whether 
he and his Jutes were to be pent up in the kingdom of Kent by 
their powerful neighbour Ceawlin, King of Wessex. At the 
battle of Wimbledon for the first time in England Saxons were 
arrayed against one another, and Ethelbert was beaten back 
into his “corner” of the country. This is the meaning of the 
word “ Kent”—the canton or “corner ”—and the Jutes must have 
made up their minds to be satisfied with it as their territory, 
when they called themselves the Cant-wara, the “corner-folk ” 
or Kentish men. And they chose for the site of their capital 
the passage across the Stour, where the three Roman roads 
from the coast met on their way to London, and they called 
the town Cantwarabyrig, “the borough of the men of Kent,” 
our Canterbury. The old British name Dwrwern was quite 
gone, and if it had not been for Rome and its missionaries, it 
would never have been heard in England again. As it was, it 
was never used except in Latin, and that more frequently in 
the modified form Dorobernia, which has since been transferred 
to Dover, the ancient Dubre. A capital taking its name from 
the people speaks of the intention from its foundation that it 
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should be a capital, and of that Canterbury seems to be a 
unique example. 

The Saxons on taking possession of it found the old Roman 
walls ready to their hands, but no houses habitable. They 
built with the Roman ruins deep down beneath them, and they 
did not keep even to the track of the ancient Roman streets. 
Watling Street with a curve in it left the straight Roman line, 
and Castle Street and St. Margaret’s Street, as we call them 
now, run over the remains of Roman buildings and desert the 
line of the old street. Canterbury then began once more, and 
from the time it became the royal and capital city, it was never 
deserted again. For it was not only capital, but royal; both a 
London and a Windsor on a small scale. But the royalty was 
outside the ancient Roman walls. The steady silting up of the 
river bed and the reclaiming of the land left that which in former 
times had been marsh land now a fit site for a royal habitation ; 
and the Palace of Ethelbert was on the north-east of the Roman 
town, on the plot of ground that was occupied in Roman times 
only by the church or temple they had built outside their walls. 
This spot the Saxons enclosed, carrying their fortification from 
the spot where the Roman wall turned to the westward with a 
right angle, across the Reculver and Fordwich Road to the 
River Stour, and along its bank till they came to the Roman 
wall once more. The space there enclosed was divided into 
two unequal parts by the Roman road that traversed it. The 
smallest portion was called Staplegate, evidently from the 
“staple” or market outside the new Northern Gate ; and this it 
was that Ethelbert gave to St. Augustine and his companions 
on their first arrival. After his baptism the King gave up his 
whole palace to them, and the ancient Roman church served 
for their first Cathedral. This was not their first church in 
Canterbury, for St. Martin’s was in actual use as a church when 
they came. Ethelbert on his marriage with Bertha had given 
for her use the little church, situated about six or seven 
hundred yards from his new city wall, due east of his palace. 
In the straight line between the palace and the little church is 
a gate in the Saxon wall, which takes from Queen Bertha the 
name of Queningate. Half-way between St. Martin’s and the 
wall, the Romans had left the still more tiny church which 
Ethelbert had used for his pagan worship. Under the title 
of St. Pancras it was the first church consecrated by St. 
Augustine, and there he must have placed some of the relics 
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he received from St. Gregory. An iron box containing bones 
was recently dug up in its minute apse, and the experts at 
the British Museum, who were consulted, attributed it to the 
eighth century. In all probability it was placed there by the 
hands of St. Augustine himself. This little Church of St. 
Pancras was inclosed in the plot of ground that St. Augustine 
set apart as a cemetery, in which he founded the Abbey of 
SS. Peter and Paul, afterwards called by his own name, and 
made illustrious as his resting-place and that of a crowd of 
.saints. His Cathedral, in which the pre-existing temple was 
embodied, he called St. Saviour’s, our Christchurch ; mindful no 
doubt that the Cathedral of Rome, the famous Lateran Basilica 
is the Church of Saint Saviour, while the Basilica of St. Peter is 
and has always been more than its rival in greatness and 
renown. Such would have been the case at Canterbury also, if 
Christchurch had not become the resting-place of a successor of 
St. Augustine, whose shrine was one of the greatest places of 
pilgrimage in the world. The dedication of the little oratory 
to St. Pancras was due to St. Augustine’s love for his memories 
of Rome, and the favourite boy saint of the Roman Christians 
had in course of time many other churches dedicated to him in 
England. 

Of the Roman Church adjoining Ethelbert’s palace, which 
St. Augustine made his Cathedral, our information is derived 
from Eadmer, who tells us that the church that was destroyed 
by fire in 1067, when he was a boy, was “the very church that 
Venerable Bede says was built by the Romans.” It was a 
parallelogram divided into nave and aisles, with an apse at 
each end, and a tower on the north and south sides of the 
nave through which access was had to the church. Of these 
towers, that on the south had an altar in it, dedicated to 
St. Gregory ; the north tower was St. Martin’s, and it opened 
into the cloisters. Of the entrance through St. Gregory’s 
tower Eadmer says, “antiquitus ab Anglis et nunc usque 
Suthdure dicitur,” and as such he says that it was mentioned in 
the law-books of ancient Kings as the place where disputes 
from the whole kingdom were settled that were not legally 
referred to the courts of law. 

The western apse was the Lady Chapel. It was raised 
by steps from the nave, having in the front an altar, where 
the head of St. Austroberta was. The priest saying Mass 
at it, looked eastward, and thus had the people in the nave 
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before him. Behind him was the Archbishop’s throne, which 
seems to show that originally this was the high altar. It 
will in that respect have been like the ancient high altar at 
St. Peter’s at Rome, at the west end of the church, looking 


St. John the 
Baptist. 
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CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
IN SAXON TIMES. 


The original Roman church we may assume to have been the parallelogram with 
the western apse and probably the two porches or small transepts. In this it would 
correspond in form with the little Roman church dedicated by St. Augustine to 
St. Pancras. The arrangement of the east end of the Cathedral we may regard as 
Saxon, and{in the main as St. Augustine’s. The shape and precise position of St. John 
the Baptist’s Church, built at the east end of the Cathedral by Archbishop Cuthbert 
to serve as a baptistery and burial-place for the Archbishops, are purely conjectural. 
This plan and those that follow are borrowed from Professor Willis’s book. 
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eastwards. This perhaps was the original arrangement of the 
church in the time of the Romans. 

As the throne was at the west end of the church, an altar 
in Saxon times was at the extreme east, against the wall of 
the apse “of rough stones and mortar,” and there St. Odo 
placed the body of St. Wilfrid when he brought it from Ripon. 
Another altar was in front of this, in the usual position of an 
altar before an apse; and perhaps the other altar was placed 
behind it, in the position usually occupied by the Bishop’s Chair, 
because the Chair in Canterbury had already found its place in 
the apse at the west end of the church. It was dedicated in 
honour of our Lord, and there St. Elphege placed the head of 
St. Swithin, which he brought with him from Winchester when 
he was translated from that church to Canterbury. These 
altars were raised several steps, as beneath them a crypt was 
constructed, probably by St. Augustine himself, half below 
ground, in imitation of the Confession of St. Peter at Rome. 
In the altar of this crypt was the head of St. Fursey. In 
the middle, in front of the high altar, were the steps leading 
down to the crypt, and on the two sides the steps ascending 
to the sanctuary. In front of the crypt stairs St. Dunstan 
chose his own burying-place, and a pyramid of some height 
was erected over him: and at the head of the Saint was an. 
altar called “the morning altar,” a/tare matutinale. The choir 
extended westwards into the nave, from which it was screened 
off. 

One characteristic feature of that ancient church is repre- 
sented to us in the structure that has succeeded it, which we 
now possess. Canterbury Cathedral is remarkable for its fine 
lofty crypt, and for the flights of steps in its interior, which are 
rendered necessary by that crypt. All this we owe to the 
desire of St. Augustine to reproduce in his English Cathedral 
the Roman crypt wherein rests the body of Blessed Peter, the 
Apostle. In his thoughts Rome and England were not far 
apart, and a beauty on which our eyes may rest carries on the 
tradition. 

Cuthbert, the eleventh Archbishop, obtained the leave of 
Pope Gregory the Third that the Archbishops might henceforth 
be interred in the Cathedral instead of at St. Augustine’s, and 
he built a church at the east end of the Cathedral, dedicated 
to St. John the Baptist, in which he and certainly two of his 
successors were buried. He intended it for this purpose, as 
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well as for baptisms and for certain judicial trials that used 
to be held in the church. Cuthbert went to Rome for his. 
pallium in 740, and died in 758. 

St. Odo, the twenty-second Archbishop, who ruled from 
940 to 960, restored the roof of the church and raised the 
walls. Eadmer says that for three years, whilst the church 
was roofless, no rain fell within its walls nor within the city, 
though the orchards outside were often drenched with rain. 

St. Elphege, the twenty-eighth Archbishop, was martyred by 
the Danes in 1011. By burning barrels outside, they drove the: 
monks out of the church to avoid the melting lead from the 
roof, and all but four of them were slain. The Archbishop after 
seven months’ ill-usage was put to death, and his body was 
ransomed and buried in St. Paul’s. In ten years’ time Canute 
a Christian Dane becoming king, Archbishop Ethelnoth trans- 
lated St. Elphege from London to Canterbury, and Canute gave 
his crown of gold, which for centuries afterwards was kept at 
the head of the great cross in the nave of the church. 

Immediately after the Conquest, while Stigand was nominally 
Archbishop, a fire destroyed the whole church, and all the 
monastery except the refectory and dormitory and the cloisters 
attached to them. A little house was built over the tomb of 
St. Dunstan, and in it Masses were said. And in this state 
Lanfranc found the church, when he came to Canterbury as 
Archbishop in 1070. He removed St. Dunstan and St. Elphege 
first to the Lady Chapel at the west end, and when the work 
of pulling down and rebuilding was proceeding, these saints 
were taken to the refectory, which was fitted up for Mass. 
St. Wilfrid was found in the old eastern altar and placed ina 
shrine. 

When Lanfranc came, the work he found waiting for him 
was the rebuilding of the whole church and of the greater 
part of the adjoining monastery. He undertook it with the 
great spirit of a Norman prelate. The Christchurch community 
he increased threefold, making them Benedictine monks under 
a prior, and raising their number to a hundred and fifty. The 
monastery he rebuilt on a proportionate scale, and the ruins 
of the Saxon Cathedral he entirely cleared away. The Roman 
road that ran close by the west end of the old church, between 
it and the Archbishop’s palace, he diverted, taking it outside 
the enclosure to the left of the palace, where Palace Street 
now runs. Qn the Staplegate side of the enclosure he built 
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a palace for the Archbishops. At the same time he encroached 
on the city, on the south side of the church, moving back the 
old Roman wall, to give him a larger site for his new church, 
and in that enlarged churchyard he erected a detached campanile 
or bell-tower. He built his nave of the dimensions of the present 
nave, but twenty feet less in height. He built a central tower, 
half the height of the present tower, on the top of which was a 
gilded seraph, so that it bore the name of the Angel Steeple. 
There were eight pillars on each side of the nave, the westernmost 
serving to support the two western towers, the pinnacles of 
which were gilded. The east end of the north aisle of the 
nave was screened off as the Lady Chapel. In each of the 
transepts was a pillar, in line with the outer walls of the nave 
aisles, on which pillar was a vault, giving a flooring in each 
case to a chapel above. In the northern transept, which a 
hundred years later the blood of St. Thomas was to christen 


‘ “The Martyrdom,” on the vaulting was the altar of St. Blaise, 


where no doubt the shrine of St. Blaise was kept, and where 
in wooden coffers Lanfranc placed the remains of Archbishops 
Cuthbert, Bregwin, and their successors. Mass was said there 
every day. Under the altar of St. Blaise was that of St. 
Benedict in a little apse. 

The screen with the roodloft was in the western arch of the . 
central tower, probably because Lanfranc’s choir was too small, to 
hold his monks and therefore thus required the space beneath 
the tower. An altar of the Holy Cross stood on a flight of 
steps at the head of the nave, and there was a door through the 
screen on either side of this altar. Similar flights of steps led 
from the transepts to the floor of the central tower, and still 
more steps from that level to the choir, the height of the floor 
of which was due to the crypt beneath. Between the eastern 
piers of the tower and the wall of the apses of the transepts, two 
flights of steps were side by side, a short flight leading down to 
the crypt, and a longer one from the transept floor, which was 
on the level of the nave, to the choir aisle. 

All this we know from Gervase, who described what he saw, 
but he is unable to tell us how far eastwards Lanfranc’s choir 
extended or what it was like. Professor Willis is of opinion that 
it had but two pier arches at each side, and that it ended with 
an apse. Gervase never saw it for it had been destroyed seventy 
years and more before his time, and the memory of it was lost. 
It would seem however to have had a chapel of the Holy 
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Trinity east of the apse, as Lanfranc himself was buried there 
close to the south wall. 

The choir of Lanfranc was disproportionately small, and 
though just constructed, it was entirely removed by his successor 
St. Anselm! This Saint, who was made Archbishop in 1093, 
appointed Ernulf the Prior, and set him free to build a choir, 
wider and far longer than Lanfranc’s. Prior Ernulf built the 
noble undercroft, and his successor, Prior Conrad, built the choir 
with the chapels of St. Andrew and SS. Peter and Paul, and 
finally a square ended Trinity Chapel, in the position where the 
Lady Chapel is generally found, east of the high altar. It is 
possible that Ernulf, as a simple monk, may have been Lan- 
franc’s architect also, as he came from St. Lucian in Beauvais 
to Canterbury almost as soon as Lanfranc was made Arch- 
bishop. But, on the other hand, Ernulf’s work, if one may 
judge by his crypt, was solid, while the nave and towers built 
by Lanfranc’s architect were very shortlived. Peterborough and 
other Norman naves still look as though they would last for 
ever, while Lanfranc’s nave at Canterbury was ruinous and for 
that reason was taken down when it was just three centuries 
old Ernulf was Prior from 1096 to 1107, when he was made 
Abbot of Peterborough. Conrad was then Prior till 1126. 
St. Anselm died in 1109. . 

_And now at last we have come to work, some of which we 
may see with our own eyes. Conrad’s “Glorious Choir,” as it was 
called, is gone, but Ernulf’s crypt is there to speak for itself, as it 
does most eloquently. Hard by the steps that lead down into 
the crypt in the northern transept St. Thomas of Canterbury 
was martyred, and down below, behind Our Lady of Undercroft, 
between the two pillars that we see, the tomb of St. Thomas 
stood, tenanted for fifty years, and then devoutly visited for 
centuries, for the sake of what it once had held. Those pillars 
St. Thomas never saw, but turn back again into the crypt 
under the choir, and you are looking on arches and columns 
and capitals that his eyes have rested on. The diaper, cut 


1 This destruction is entirely denied by Mr. Sandys in his Critical Dissertation, 
London, 1846, who claims as Lanfranc’s the existing Norman crypt, the Chapels of 
St. Anselm and St. Andrew, and all the Norman remains excepting simply the 
choir due east of the central tower. But the expression of William of Malmesbury 
seems to bear out Professor Willis’s view. Zrnulfus . .. Cantia dejectam priorem 
partem Ecclesiae quam Lanfrancus adificaverat, adeo splendide erexit, ut nihil tale 
possit in Anglia videri in vitrearum fenestrarum luce, in marmoret pavimenti 
nitore, in diversicoloribus picluris, que mirantes oculos trahunt ad fastigia lacunaris, 
(De gestis Pontif. p. 234.) 
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PLAN OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 


IN THE DAYS OF ST. THOMAS, MARKING ‘THE PLACE OF HIS MARTYRDOM, 


DECEMBER 


29, 1170. 


ALTARS. 


1. Christ’s or the High Altar, below in the 
Crypt Our Lady Undercroft. 

> > moat } shrine and altar. 

4. The Lady Altar. 

5. St. Benedict, with St. Blaise above. 


-6. St. Martin, with St. Mary Magdalene below. 


7. St. Stephen, with St. Nicholas below. 
8. St. Andrew, with Holy Innocents below. 


-g. B. Trinity, between the shrines of St. Wilfrid 


on the north and St. Odo on the south, 
15. The Patr 


with the altars of St. John Baptis and 
St. Augustine below. 

ro. SS. Peter and Paul, afterwards St. Anselm, 
with St. John Baptist (or St, Gabriel below. 

11. St. John the Evangelist, with St. Paulinus 
below. 

12. St. Gregory, with St. Quen and before it 
St. Catherine below. 

13. St. Michael, with All Saints above, 

14. Holy Cross on the steps at the head of the 
nave. 





iarchal Chair. 
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PLAN OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
IN LATER TIMES. 


A. St. Thomas's shrine. 
B. St. Thomas's crown. r 
C. St. Thomas’s martyrdom, or the “altar of the sword’s point.” 


1. South porch, 1420. 

2. Oxford steeple, 1450. 

3. North-west Tower, 1834. 
4- Nave, 1400. 

5. Central Tower, 1500. 

6. Transepts, 1400. 

7. Window, 1480. 

8. Chapter House, 1300, 1400. 
g. Cloister, 1290, 1400. 

to. Lady Chapel, 1450. 


11. 


Choir, 1178. Crypt beneath, rroo. 


12. Trinity Chapel and Becket’s Crown, 1184. 


13- 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


Tower for water, 1165, 1400. 

Eastern transepts, 1184. 

St. Andrew's and St. Anselm’s Towers, 1110, 
Treasury, 1165. 

Henry 1V.'s Chantry, 1435. 

Windows, 1236. 

St. Michael's or the Warrior Chapel, 1400. 
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into the stone wall of the stairs leading down from the scene 
of the martyrdom to the crypt, the skirts of his cappa must 
have brushed. But there is nothing else as it was in his time, not 
even in the very transept in which he died. His own greatness 
has caused more changes than usual in the architecture of the 
church that he made famous. Of the cloisters through which 
he passed to his martyrdom, or the Chapter House he visited 
on the way, or the transept door by which he entered the 
church, not a trace is left; and the very steps up which he 
was ascending, when he turned as the knights called aloud for 
him, are swept away. The southern side shows us how they 
were then arranged. The chapel of St. Benedict that was close 
on his right hand as he fell, has given way to a Lady chapel 
of Tudor date; and Lanfranc’s Lady chapel that was before 
him as he was martyred, with a statue of our Lady at the back 
of her altar facing him, has left no remnant to show us what 
it looked like. And Lanfranc’s nave has gone, and his central 
tower is supplanted by another. The little chapel, up in the air, 
dedicated to St. Blaise, over the chapel of St. Benedict, is gone, 
and the pillar on which it rested, that hid St. Thomas for a 
moment, as he was ascending the choir aisle steps, from the 
knights who were entering the transept door. That pillar was 
cleared away almost immediately after the martyrdom, in 
order that the crowds of pilgrims might have a freer view 
of the spot and of the little altar “of the sword’s point” erected 
there. And later on, a way was made by what might almost 
be called a tunnel, from the south transept under the grand 
flight of steps leading from the nave to the choir, by which 
pilgrims might come out upon the martyrdom, and on the head 
of the stairs leading to the crypt. It was the nature of 
architects in those days to do what they wanted, and no doubt 
to do it well, but without the least remorse at the destruction 
of what after generations would have looked at with the greatest 
interest. 

But it is not an architect’s fault that we do not see 
the choir in which St. Thomas was consecrated, and the 
chapel of the Blessed Trinity in which he said his first 
Mass. Four years after his martyrdom a fire destroyed 
the choir that St. Anselm had built, and all that remained 
east of the central tower was the crypt that Prior Ernulf 
had substituted for Lanfranc’s. Prior Conrad’s “Glorious Choir” 
was entirely destroyed, only forty-four years after its comple- 
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tion. St. Anselm’s Church had been consecrated in 1130 by 
Archbishop William Corboil, and this destructive fire was in 
1174, but by the end of ten years the whole eastern end of 
the Cathedral was built as we now see it. The choir itself, 
with its aisles and transepts, over Ernulfs crypt, was the work 
of William of Sens, the architect, who was disabled when the 
rebuilding had gone so far, by a fall from the scaffolding. 
After an attempt on his part to direct the work from his bed, 
he gave way in the fifth year after the fire to a namesake, 
William the Englishman. To this skilful architect we owe 
the new chapel of the Blessed Trinity, in which the shrine 
of St. Thomas was erected, and the beautiful chapel at the 
east end of the church, commonly called Becket’s Crown. 

The two chapels! built by St. Anselm, and dedicated by him 
to St. Andrew and to SS. Peter and Paul, were left by these 
architects, though they were in the way of the extension of 
the Church eastwards. They were built radiating in plan from 
the apse of the choir, and there they stand to mark the site 
of the apse that was burned. The result was that English 
William narrowed the church to pass the two chapels, and then 
widening it out again to some slight extent, the eaves of the 
roof pass in a very beautiful curve. The chapel of SS. Peter 
and Paul had in it a wall built across a part of its apse before 
the year 1174, as we know by the fact that the stones of its 
face were calcined by the fire of that year. This wall has lately 
been removed, and we may now see a painting of St. Paul 
dropping the viper into the fire, which picture St. Thomas will 
have seen, but which has been hidden from the time, perhaps, 
previous to the consecration of the church in 1130; so thata 
part of St. Anselm’s decoration has come to light after being 
hidden for full seven hundred years.? It is certainly the most 
interesting painting in England of its date, and admirably exe- 
cuted. We see it now in the freshness and beauty that it showed 
when first painted more than seven centuries ago. During 
all that time the chapel has gone by St.Anselm’s name, as 


1 These two chapels were tall towers at the east end of the church in Norman 
times, as lofty as Lanfranc’s western towers. It is not known when the upper parts 
of these two towers were taken down. It is greatly to be regretted that they are not 
still as lofty as they were built. 

2 The large decorated window in St. Anselm’s Norman chapel was inserted by 
Prior Oxinden in 1336 at the cost of 42/. 175. 2d., of which sum 8/. 135. 4d. was 
contributed by friends. The masonry cost 28/. 145. 6d., the ironwork 7/. gs. 4d., 
and the glass—evidently plain white glass in the first instance,—only 6/. 135. 4d. 
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that Saint has rested there till the Reformation. It was 
Canon Routledge’s conjecture that the bones found not long 
since in the crypt were those of St. Anselm, and the conjecture 
seems probable. This Saint seems never to have been solemnly 
canonized by the Holy See, but by the popular voice, not 
of Canterbury only, but of all Christendom. St.Thomas of 
Canterbury made one effort to obtain his canonization at the 
Council of Tours in 1163, and it is clear from a commission 
issued in 1494 that he was not canonized even in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. If the solemnity had taken place later, 
we could hardly fail to have known it. It is needless to say 
that the Holy See has treated him as if he were a canonized 
Saint, and his feast is kept by the Universal Church. Pope 
Alexander the Third was the Pope who reserved the canoni- 
zation of saints to the Holy See, and he was the Pope whom 
St. Thomas petitioned for St. Anselm. St. Thomas himself 
must have known that his predecessor was locally treated as a 
saint, for the chapel or tower is called St. Anselm’s by Gervase, 
who lived in the time of St. Thomas. 

Underneath the chapel that St. Anselm built for himself 
without knowing it,in Ernulf’s crypt, is a chapel, the apse of 
which has been walled up from very early times ; and here, too, 
fine paintings have been proteeted for centuries, to show us 
now the character of the decoration that St. Anselm gave, not 
only to his choir, but even to Kis crypt. This chapel is the only 
one not mentioned by Gervase the historian, in his list of the 
altars in the upper and lower church. This omission is evidently 
due to the fact that this apse was walled up even in his time, — 
that is to say, before the fire in 1174. Situated as it is imme- 
diately under St. Anselm’s chapel, where also a wall was built 
up almost as soon as the chapel was built, we are brought to 
the conclusion that both must be due to the same cause, and 
have been done at the same time. It must have been thought 
by the Cathedral architect, Prior Conrad we may presume, that 
buttresses were needed just in that place, and therefore after the 
chapels were decorated with paintings, those walls were built 
by him, which have preserved these paintings for us. By some 
this chapel in the crypt is called St. Gabriel’s,! but the title of 


1 An old inscription given by Dart indicates that there was an altar here dedicated 
to St. Gabriel, but there seems to have been on the other side an inscription recording 
another dedication, yet there can hardly have been two altars in the apse of the 
chapel. 
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St.John the Baptist, at all events as the original dedication, 
seems more probable. There were the two altars of St. Augustine 
and St.John the Baptist side by side in the crypt under the 
Trinity chapel, which is an unusual arrangement. Perhaps, 
when the chapel beneath St. Anselm’s was closed, place was 
found for an altar in honour of St. John the Baptist there by 
removing the altar of St. Augustine of England, which may 
have been in the middle, to the south side, so that there might 
be room on the north side for St.John. There had been a 
Church of St.John the Baptist in the cemetery close to the 
east end of the Cathedral from the time of Archbishop Cuthbert 
in 758, near the site of St. Anselm’s tower, and it would seem 
likely that the altar of St. John the Baptist that was in it will 
have found a successor in the new church reasonably near the 
ancient site. 

We now come to 1220, just fifty years after the martyrdom 
of St.Thomas. Stephen Langton was Archbishop, and he 
resolved to celebrate the jubilee by a solemn translation of the 
martyr’s body. It had rested all that time in the tomb 
of strong masonry erected by the monks for its protection. 
The tomb had been enclosed in a temporary chapel of wood- 
work, to shelter it while the Trinity chapel overhead was built. 
And now, in that chapel, a splendid shrine was erected, and 
thither the relics were translated with the greatest solemnity 
on the 7th of July, which day has ever since been kept in 
England as the summer feast of St. Thomas. Eight years 
later Cardinal Langton was buried outside the chapel of 
St. Michael, and when that chapel was enlarged at the end 
of the fourteenth century as the present Warrior Chapel, the 
eastern wall of it passed across Langton’s coffin, on the foot 
of which the altar rested. 

And now that we have come to the enshrining of St. Thomas, 
we may ask ourselves what saints there were, who were buried 
in Canterbury, and where they lay. First of all there was 
St. Augustine’s Abbey, and it held St. Augustine himself, 
St. Ethelbert and his Queen St. Bertha, her chaplain St. Luidhard, 
St. Laurence, St. Mellitus, St. Justus, St. Honorius—all com- 
panions of St. Augustine—St. Deusdedit, the first English 
Archbishop, St. Theodore the Greek, St. Brithwald, St. Tatwine, 
St. Nothelm and St. Jambert, also Archbishops, St. Adrian, 
Abbot of St. Augustine’s, and St. Mildred, Abbess of Minster. 
Of these the first seven were called in the inscriptions on 
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their shrines “the seven patriarchs of England.” The first 
Saint to be enshrined at Christchurch was St. Blaise, who 
was brought from Rome by Archbishop St. Plegmund, and 
placed first in his chapel over St. Benedict, and then behind the 
high altar. St.Odo brought St. Wilfrid from Ripon, and 
placed him at the altar in the eastern wall of the Saxon 
Cathedral. In St. Anselm’s time St. Wilfrid was enshrined 
on the left side of the altar of the Blessed Trinity ; on the right 
side of which St. Odo was himself entombed. St. Dunstan’s 
shrine was on the south side of the high altar. St. Elphege 
rested in a similar shrine on the north side; and before 
each shrine was an altar. The body of St. Quen was brought 
to the Cathedral in the days of King Edgar and St. Odo. 
The altar of this Saint was in the crypt in the south-east transept 
under that of St.Gregory in the upper church. St. Anselm 
was enshrined in his own chapel. The church was naturally 
full of relics of St. Thomas. In the crypt over his empty tomb 
was the skull of the Saint, excepting the part cut off in the 
act of his martyrdom, which was kept in, and apparently gave 
its name to, the eastern chapel called “the Crown.” Over the 
tomb were hung the hair-shirts and girdles of the Martyr, like 
the baldric or breastplate of a knight or prince. The pallium 
of the Martyr was kept in one place, his pastoral staff in another, 
and all the vestments interred with him were shown as relics 
in the treasury. The pastoral staff appears to have been kept 
in Henry IV.’s chantry, and other relics were probably shown 
there. At the little altar erected to mark the spot where 
St. Thomas was martyred, the fragments of the sword that 
killed him were preserved, and this is represented in a panel 
still existing over the entrance of the south porch. 

As to the altars, under the western arch of the central tower 
was the altar of the Holy Cross, at the head of a flight of steps 
from the nave, and another flight of steps led from the platform 


where this altar stood, to the level of the choir. Before reaching 


the high altar, three steps ran entirely across the sanctuary, and 
on this platform were the shrines of SS. Elphege and Dunstan. 
The high altar was raised three steps higher, and behind it in 
the middle of the ancient apse was the patriarchal chair of 
stone, raised on eight steps, facing according to the ordinary 
usage westwards. The stone chair, evidently of great anti- 
quity, still exists. Under the high altar in the crypt was the 
altar of Our Lady Undercroft, an altar of singular magnificence 
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and devotion. Behind our Lady’s altar in the crypt were the 
two altars of St. Augustine of England on the south, and of 
St. John the Baptist on the north. The Holy Innocents had 
an altar under that of St. Andrew, and St. Gabriel, if that be the 
right title, under St. Anselm’s. As to the eastern transepts, 
the north side had St.Martin and St. Stephen in the church 
above, St. Mary Magdalene and St. Nicholas in the crypt below: 
and the south side St. John the Evangelist and St. Gregory 
above, and St. Paulinus and St. Quen, with St. Catherine before 
it below. According to Gervase the altar of St.John the 
Evangelist was the left hand one of the two in the south- 
eastern transept, but a fresco of a large eagle on the wall of the 
right hand chapel, now visible, seems to indicate that that was 
the altar of St. John; an altar specially interesting, as the altar 
of the Holy Trinity, at which St. Thomas was used to say Mass, 
was transferred to St. John’s chapel. The only altar we have 
now neglected to mention is that of All Saints which was in the 
south transept, over St. Michael’s, corresponding with that of 
St. Blaise, though not removed so soon from its lofty position. 
The organ was in this chapel of All Saints, above the groining 
of St. Michael’s, which seems a singular position for what must 
have been a small instrument, very unlike the modern organ, 
the pipes of which are hidden away in the triforium and else- 
where, in a way that produces very singular effects. 

We have now to record the changes in the church after the 
days of William the Englishman, and we will pass round 
rapidly. Beginning with the cloisters, taking round figures, 
we may assign for date 1290 to the mural arcading on the 
north, and for the beautiful triple doorway into the Martyrdom, 
into which a perpendicular door was inserted about 1490. To 
the vaulting and screens of the cloisters we may give the date 
of 1400. The Chapter House has two dates, the doorway and 
arcading 1300, the windows and roof 100 years later. The nave 
and transepts built by Lanfranc were pulled down by Arch- 
bishop Sudbury in 1379, leaving the Norman western towers 
quite isolated for the time. About 1400 Prior Chillenden 
—the second of the Lord Priors of the Cathedral, who had the 
privilege of the mitre and a seat in the House of Lords— 
built the early perpendicular nave and transepts that now 
exist ; the new Lady Chapel was built by Prior Goldstone I. 
about 1450, on the site of St. Benedict’s, and the central 
tower about 1500 by Prior Goldstone II. The lofty piers 
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required ties and buttresses within, and they have been so 
skilfully inserted as to form a beautiful feature in the view of 
the nave and aisles looking eastwards. The south porch we 
may assign to 1420, the south-west tower, called for some 
unknown reason the Oxford steeple, to 1450, while the north- 
west tower is quite modern, just 50 years old. The tower that 
it replaced was called “the Arundel tower,” from the Arch- 
bishop of that name, who placed there five sweet bells that 
were known as “the Arundel ring.” He died in 1414. The 
date of the Christchurch Gateway is 1517, when Goldstone II. 


. was Prior and Cardinal Morton was Archbishop. The latest 


piece of Gothic work we have, it is at the same time the most 
dilapidated by the weather. 

It would be natural to conclude our account of our ancient 
Metropolitan Church with some description of the tombs of 
the Archbishops, but without illustrations it would be almost 
impossible. One remark, however, can hardly be avoided. 
The Catholic Archbishops one after another chose the Cathedral 
as their resting-place. From Archbishop Cuthbert, who in the 
eighth century broke through the tradition that St. Augustine’s 
must be their place of burial, all the Saxon Archbishops, with 
one single exception, were buried in Christchurch. So were 
Lanfranc, St. Anselm, Theobald, St. Thomas, and their successors, 
excepting when their death was so far from their Church that 
they could not well be buried there. Archbishop Baldwin 
was buried in Palestine, Richard Wethershed at St. Gemma, 
St. Edmund at Pontigny, Blessed Boniface of Savoy at Haute- 
combe, Robert Kilwardby at Viterbo, and one only in England, 
Simon Langham at Westminster; but Hubert Walter was 
brought from Rochester, and Stephen Langton from Slindon in 
Sussex ; and Robert Winchelsey from Oxford; and Walter 
Reynolds from Mortlake; and Simon de Mepham from 
Slindon ; and John de Stratford and Simon Islip from May- 
field; and Thomas Bradwardine from London; and William 
Whittlesey and Cardinal Kemp from Lambeth; and Simon de 
Sudbury from the Tower of London; and William Courtenay 
and John Stafford from Maidstone ; and Cardinal Bourchier and 
Cardinal Morton from Knowle; and last of all, Cardinal Pole 
from Lambeth, in which places these Archbishops respectively 
died, and they were buried in the Cathedral at Canterbury. 
Since the burial of Pole in 1558, at his own request, in the 
chapel called the Crown of St.Thomas, three hundred and 
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thirty years have gone by, and of the Protestant Archbishops 
of Canterbury twenty-three in number, now deceased, not one 
has been buried in Canterbury Cathedral. This certainly is a 
very curious thing, for which it is very difficult to suggest an 
explanation. It is only fair to say that the Protestant Arch- 
bishops have not had a palace there in which they could reside. 
The palace to the west of the great cloisters, built by Lanfranc 
on the ground called Staplegate, the original gift of St. Ethelbert 
to St. Augustine, altered by various of his successors, was 
destroyed by fire in 1544, in Cranmer’s time—indeed Cranmer’s 
brother-in-law was burnt in it. Some small portions only have 
since been rebuilt. Still this does not account for the fact that 
not a single Protestant Archbishop has been carried to Canter- 
bury for burial. And this is all the more marked, because in 
recent times costly, but empty, tombs have been erected for 
Dr. Howley, Dr. Sumner, and Dr. Tait. 

It may be added that, of forty-six Archbishops buried in 
the Cathedral, the burial-place in each case being on record, 
only fourteen have their places now marked. Of the thirty- 
two whose monuments or shrines have been destroyed, nine 
were looked on as saints, including Robert Winchelsey whose 
tomb was destroyed because of his repute for sanctity. 


JOHN MORRIS. 




















The Great Clothes Question. 


—— 


THIS communication has no reference to the Bishop of Lincoln. 
In the Church of England of old, in the days when St. Hugh 
built the Angel Choir in Lincoln Cathedral, a dispute about 
vestments, symbolical of a fundamental difference in doctrine, 
was an impossibility, just as much of an impossibility as it is 
in the Catholic Church of the present day, and for the same 
reason. That reason we may leave to our Anglican friends 
to opine: every Catholic knows it. 

We are now concerned, not with the priest’s alb and 
chasuble, but with the coats and shoes, shawls and gowns 
of the people, and that of the poorest of the people. How 
many a Lenten missioner in the last few months has taken 
part in a dialogue much to this effect: “What, not been to 
Mass for six months?” “No, your Reverence: we’ve got no 
clothes.” “Why, but you go all about the town in the clothes 
that you have, why don’t yeu come to church in them?” “Oh, * 
we don’t go out on Sundays at all: we just stop quiet in bed 
in the morning, and in the evening the little ones crawl about 
in the court below, and we stay inside: we don’t want to be 
laughed at among the well-dressed people.” “Well, when 
were you at your duties last?” 

The answer is as might have been expected from the 
previous admissions. Poor people, who are ashamed of 
kneeling at the bottom of the church, are not likely to be 
seen at the communion-rail. 

This state of things obtains more or less in every large 
town in England. We cannot dismiss it from our minds with 
the off-hand comment : 

Taake my word for it, Sammy, the poor in a loomp is bad. 
It is not true universally, or anything like universally true, 
that the reason why these people have no clothes is because 
they drink, and their Sunday outfit is therefore pawned or 
sold, or otherwise “not found.” Even if the husband does 
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drink, or has deserted his wife, the rest of the family are often 
blameless, God-fearing, hard-working souls, whose one great 
transgression, so far as it is a great transgression, is the neglect 
of their religious duties, borne out by that terrible excuse, “no 
clothes.” 

Physically speaking, no doubt, this is a difficulty that 
might be got over. They have the use of their limbs; they 
know the way to church; and they only have to put one 
foot before another to arrive there, habited as they are. They 
must know, and it is easy to remind them, that God does not 
regard the dress but the heart of His worshippers. They 
have heard of overcoming human respect, and words will 
readily occur to any well-dressed person, urging them to 
triumph over it in this particular. But the multitude will 
not be heroic. They shudder at the thought of the figure 
that they would make; all eyes, they imagine, would be 
turned on them; and they dare not, and do not, appear in 
church. Much as we may urge them, we cannot say as 
theologians that their excuse is entirely frivolous and of no 
avail before God. Men are excused from the observance of 
a positive law, when it cannot be kept without a grave 
inconvenience extrinsic to the law, or not contemplated by 
the legislator. Thus if one is simply very hungry from 
fasting, that does not set the précept aside in his case: for 
the Church, when she commands us to fast, means us to 
suffer the pangs of hunger. But if upon hunger fainting-fits 
supervene, there is excuse from the law; the Church means 
us to be hungry, but not to faint. Now certainly the shame 
of a public display of oneself in rags and squalor is an 
inconvenience, and not a light one, quite extrinsic and foreign 
to the purpose of the ecclesiastical precept of hearing Mass. 
It will be said that rags and squalor are the native habiliments 
of poor people, and are no proper matter of shame to them. 
Perhaps not on a week-day, not in the privacy of their own 
homes, not in the poor quarter where they dwell; but make 
the time Sunday, and the place a handsome church full of 
people in their “Sunday best,” and the incongruity and the 
shame that would attend upon the presence there of the 
poverty-stricken denizen of courts and alleys is manifest. The 
excuse then has some theological weight: how much, it is 
quite beside our intention to pronounce. We will observe, 
however, that, over and above the ecclesiastical precept of 
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hearing Mass on Sundays, there is the law of nature that 
man must worship his Creator at certain intervals, that he 
must strengthen himself by frequent prayer against tempta- 
tion, and that he must get instruction in religious truth. All 
these points are neglected and fall into sad decay, when it 
comes to staying away from church for weeks and months 
together. It is difficult to find an excuse for that. On the 
other hand, the great clothes question continues winter and 
summer; and Sunday after Sunday the answer is negative: 
“no clothes.” 

Certainly the poor in this predicament deserve all kindly 
sympathy and consideration. They have as much right as the 
rich to “the unsearchable riches of Christ,” from which, however, 
fashion and the conventionalities of society debar them. There 
is an. emphatic warning in the Epistle of St. James? not to 
dishonour the poor man when he comes into the assembly of 
the faithful in mean attire. One way of dishonouring him 
would be to shut the door in his face. Alas, the door is shut 
in his face by the shame of his poverty. And the more 
handsome and well-appointed the building, the further he is 
repelled from it, and the more the conviction is driven home 
to him, that “this is not the place for the likes of me.” 

So it is that fine clothes are sometimes taken to church to 
be exhibited there by the possessors ; while mean apparel, and 
they who have to wear it, Stay away. For all that the Fathers © 
have written about vanity in dress, the latter fact seems to us 
to be much the greater evil. It is an evil of peculiar intensity 
in this country. In other lands, either the people are all poor 
together, or the superstition of “Sunday clothes” is less 
potent; or (as in Ireland) there is a second communion-rail 
for the poor. In England, as the miserably poor cannot, 
or will not, come to Mass, what is left but to take the Mass 
to them? They must be met as it were on neutral ground— 
decent enough for the rites of religion to be celebrated there, 
and poor enough for poverty to appear in the place unabashed. 
It really does seem as though Mass will have to be said 
somewhere else than in the church for the very poor on 
Sundays, if we can find priests to say it, and fitting places 
to say it in, and can get the poor to come to it. All these are 
conditions of great difficulty. 

Priests to say it—The Sunday duty of the clergy in large 


2 St. James ii. 
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towns is literally “killing work,” which cannot well be added 
to. Many of them say two Masses on Sunday as it is. 
Reinforcements would have to be brought up. There are 
Masses enough said every Sunday in England for all the 
needs of our Catholic population, could they be duly distributed. 
We might go a little way towards a better distribution, availing 
ourselves of the facilities of travelling that abound in all 
populous districts. We should not omit to do a little because 
we cannot do all. It is a great thing to get an extra Mass 
judiciously placed even in one mission, though it be only for 
three months in the year. Communities of regulars might 
render aid to the parochial clergy by sending out priests 
merely to do that which is after all a priest’s highest office, to 
offer the Adorable Sacrifice, in the midst of the poor. The 
Superiors of such communities would probably make a difficulty 
about binding themselves always to supply Masses: there is 
no need to ask them so to bind themselves. At any season 
when the Mass could not be said, notice would be given of 
its discontinuance for a time. 

Places to say it in—There is, to begin with, the schoolroom. 
Might it not be possible in some localities to have what is called 
“the children’s Mass,” in the schoolroom?—except on the 
days of monthly Communion, which is doubtless better made 
in the church. The standard of dress for the schoolroom 
would be lower than that of “dressing for church,” which 
would be an invitation to the very poor. Then again it is 
in the discretion of the Ordinary to allow any decent room 
to be converted into a public oratory, and have Mass said 
there for the people. If the schoolroom, or other premises 
belonging to the mission are not available, a room might 
be hired for this purpose, as near as possible to the places 
where the poor mostly congregate, whom it is our object to 
get to Mass. When we get very wealthy, we will run up an 
iron shed for the purpose, but it shall be very plain, about 
as ornamental as a goods shed, or else xsthetes and respect- 
ables will come, and our poor people will be frightened away. 

How to get the poor to come to it—When a thing is difficult, 
it is easy to make out that it is impossible. Every undeniable 
difficulty makes a plausible impossibility. Nevertheless, we 
believe that St. Francis of Sales would have filled these lowly 
abodes of God’s glory with worshippers: so would the Curé 
d’Ars: so would Dom Bosco; and we further believe that 
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the spirit of these holy men is abroad among the English 
clergy of this day. It would be possible, we think, not only 
to get the people to come, but to make them enthusiastic 
about coming, and about adorning God’s altar in their midst 
both with their personal attendance and with the labour of 
their hands. For we would adorn the altar where we could, but 
not the building. 

We have some modern experience confirmatory of what 
we have written. We have also history on our side as well. 
There was a clothes question, or something analogous, as 
early as the thirteenth century; and this is how St. Francis 
and his companions solved it: 


The Franciscan settles . . . among the dregs of the population. 
They made choice of the low, swampy, and undrained spots in the 
large towns, among the poorest and most neglected quarters. Unlike 
the magnificent monasteries and abbeys which excite admiration to this 
day, their buildings, to the very last, retained their primitive squat, low, 
and meagre proportions. Their first house, at their settlement in 
London, stood in the neighbourhood of Cornhill, where they built cells, 
stuffing the party-walls with dried grass. Near the shambles in New- 
gate, and close upon the city gate of that name, on a spot appropriately 
called Stinking Lane, rose the chief house of the Order in England. 
. . » In all instances the poverty of their buildings corresponded with 
those of the surrounding district. . . . At Cambridge, their chapel was 
erected by a single carpenter jn one day. . . . Decorations and orna- - 
ments of all kinds were zealously excluded. . . . If the Gospel net, 
woven out of purple and fine linen, had hitherto rather scared than 
caught the fish it was intended to enclose, the founder of the mendicant 
orders took care that it should be as coarse and home-spun as poverty 
itself could make it.? 


The Franciscan provision for the poor was highly appre- 
ciated by them. The friar was one of the most popular religious 
institutions in medizval England. It is among the cheery signs 
of our “Second Spring,” that his popularity is rising again 
amongst us. Poverty was no dishonour, poor clothes were the 
rule, at the old Grey Friars’ church. We think that the poor 
would welcome similar erections now-a-days. 

One last word on the inevitable finance question. It costs 
money to set up altars and bring priests to serve them. The 
undertaking would not be self-supporting ; enterprises begun for 
the glory of God rarely are so, at first. Massive church-plate is 


1 Brewer’s Preface to Monumenta Franciscana, Rolls Series, pp. xvii.—xix. 
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expensive, and marble altars, and embroidered vestments; yet 
our churches are filling with these things, till in another century 
there will be spoils enough to tempt a second Henry the 
Eighth. This munificence is good; but any alms that are 
spent on putting Holy Mass within the reach of the bashful 
poor, go towards an object more vital and nearer to the heart of 
God. Here is an aim for Altar Societies, and for the labours of 
nuns and pious ladies. It is literally “to prepare the way of the 
Lord.” As a blessing rather to him that gives than to him that 
takes, and because the poor value more what they themselves . 
help to maintain, it would seldom be advisable, even in the 
meanest of these new sanctuaries, to dispense with that 
universal adjunct of worship, the collection. 
j. R. 
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PART THE FOURTH. 


IT was about four o’clock in the afternoon when we descried the 
wide facade of the church of Vadakenkoulam, at the end of a 
long street, decked out with bunting, wherein some two thousand 
people, who received us with shouts of welcome, had congregated. 
The population of this town is composed of several different 
castes, amongst which the Mudeliars and the Vellages are the 
highest ; after these come the Paravers, the Sanards, and finally, 
the Pariahs. Hence jealousies and quarrels are of frequent 
occurrence, mostly between the Vellages and Sanards, who are 
far more numerous than the others. Although the Sanards 
acknowledge in theory the superiority of the Vellages, in many 
practical details they cannot agree with them. This question of 
castes has given rise to a somewhat peculiar style of architecture. 
In order to keep these twogastes entirely separate whilst present: 
at the same service, the church has been built with two naves, 
which, instead of running parallel to each other, both converge 
on the altar at an angle of forty to fifty degrees. 

These two naves were almost completely filled when I entered 
the church shortly before midnight. The Indian Christians 
dearly love midnight festivals. Generally, these are processions 
by the light of resinous torches and Bengal fires, amid the 
coruscations of rockets and other fireworks which fill the air 
with zigzags of coloured light and showers of falling sparks, 
with bands of singers preceding and following the great gilded 
saprams, whereon some twenty or thirty men bear aloft the 
statues of saints. This Christmas night was in striking contrast 
to those noisy /étes. Silently and stealthily as ghosts the 
Christians, draped in their long white cloths, entered the church, 
glided barefoot over the flagstones, and knelt down on the 
ground, the pale light of a large candelabrum falling upon their 
gleaming features, which wore a quiet subdued expression, quite 
unlike their usual animation. Grouped around a wax figure of 
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the Infant Jesus, whose arms were extended towards them, they 
knelt in silent recollection, as if trying to realize the solemn 
stillness of that first Christmas night, and to catch a faint echo 
of the song of the celestial messengers, proclaiming to the world 
the birth of a Saviour. 

The Midnight Mass always appeals in a special manner 
to the heart and imagination of the Christian. But beautiful 
and elevating as it is everywhere, for me it possessed an unusual 
charm in this remote Indian village. The two principal castes, 
led each by its catechist, took up the singing alternately in the 
two naves. When the Communion came, every one rose from 
his knees. There were no more Vellages, Sanards, or Pariahs ; 
all distinctions were lost sight of at the Holy Table; they were 
all the children of God, of one heart, one soul, one caste. When 
the Masses were over, the congregation poured out by the two 
doors on to the square in front, and dispersed in silence to their 
various quarters through the deserted streets. 

At Vadakenkoulam there is a man in whose family the office 
of sacristan has been hereditary for two centuries. The following 
is his account of the circumstances under which it was originally 
given to his ancestors. In the commencement of the eighteenth 
century, two heathens, a man and his wife, journeying to a 
place of pilgrimage in Southern India, lost their way in a 
wood infested by tigers. Night overtook them while they were 
wandering about; in vain they called upon their gods for 
assistance. At length, overcome with fatigue, they sank to the 
ground in despair. At this juncture, to their astonishment, they 
heard the sound of a bell in the distance. Instantly rising up, 
they went onwards in the direction whence the welcome sound 
proceeded, and guided by it, presently found themselves at the 
door of a hut. They were kindly received by an old man, who 
set before them rice and bananas, and offered them hospitality 
for the night. The next morning, the pilgrims, before leaving, 
inquired their way to the pagoda whither they were bound. 
Their host raised his eyes to Heaven, and making with great 
solemnity the sign of the Cross, began to speak to them in 
so delightful a manner of the Gcd whom they knew not, 
that then and there they resolved that to Him and Him alone, 
their homage and worship should thenceforth be paid. In a 
short time these strangers were the most fervent Christians in 
Vadakenkoulam. The man was chosen to fulfil the duties of 
sacristan, and deemed it no small privilege to ring the bell 
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which had been the means of his salvation. The descendants 
of these good pilgrims are many in number; I have known 
several of them who are exemplary priests. 

Foremost among my reminiscences of this Christmas Day is 
that of the Indian martyr, Deva Sagayen. Vadakenkoulam 
possesses the turban he wore, and the chains taken off at his 
death ; the reliquary containing them was opened for us, and 
we were allowed to inspect these precious relics. 

Deva Sagayen was a general in the army of Travancore 
about the middle of the last century. He was a man of high 
waste, and was converted by a French officer, receiving Baptism 
from the priest of this village. After his conversion he was the 
means of gaining several of his fellow-officers to the true faith ; 
his zeal enraged the Brahmins, who, by dint of intrigue and 
calumny, contrived to induce the King to sentence him to death. 
But upon ‘the gods being consulted, the augurs announced that 
his death would bring misfortunes on the kingdom, and the 
execution was consequently postponed for three years. These 
three years were a period of indescribable suffering to the ex- 
general. Sometimes he was placed upon a buffalo, his hands 
tied behind him, and thus paraded through the towns where he 
had formerly passed with the pomp of a conqueror. Every day 
he was scourged with thorny rods until his flesh was torn to 
pieces ; then on the raw and bleeding wounds a powder, con- 
sisting of mustard, pepper, and pimento, was sprinkled, and in 
this condition the unhappy victim was forced to march some 
distance, in a state of almost complete nudity, under a burning 
sun. At other times, his persecutors would throw a handful of 
pepper on some burning embers, and hold his head over them, 
in order that the pungent smoke might enter into his eyes and 
nostrils. 

Amid all these tortures, Deva Sagayen preserved a cheerful 
demeanour. One day, when a corrosive powder was being 
rubbed into his face, he said to his tormentors: “Put some 
into my eyes, that they too may have their share of pain, 
for in my youth they were often the means whereby I offended 
my God.” Finding that the crowds who assembled to witness 
his tortures, were struck with admiration at his constancy, the 
King had him removed to a desert place, twelve miles off. There 
he remained for seven months, bound in an upright position to 
a tree, guarded by two soldiers, who scarcely gave him food 
enough to keep him alive. But the place of his detention was dis- 
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covered, multitudes flocked thither from all parts of Travancore, 
and a great number of persons were converted at the sight of his 
patient endurance. At length the King gave orders that he 
should be shot. Deva Sagayen was at that time forty-seven 
years of age. He had been a Christian for four years, of which 
three had been passed in this prolonged martyrdom. 

In the course of the day, the magnates of Cuttapooly came 
to entreat Father Provincial not to leave the neighbourhood 
without honouring their village with a visit. Accordingly, the 
next day, the feast of St. Stephen, our vandis were again set in 
motion in the direction of the sea. 

The weather was superb; the air was clear, invigorating, 
and perfumed with the aromatic fragrance of flowering shrubs. 
Our drivers, in the best of humours, delivered harangues to their 
oxen, or warbled a song in a shrill falsetto, enriched with a 
guttural quaver in the most approved style of Indian minstrelsy. 
A white mist hung about the sides of the purple mountains, but 
as it gradually cleared off, under the influence of the sun, the 
form of the mountains stood out in all the beauty of early 
morning, with ever-varying tints and fantastic shadows. Towards 
noon, a taste of salt upon our lips announced that the sea was 
near. 

On a wide bank of sand parallel with the shore, a motley 
crowd awaited us. They were the Paravers of Cuttapooly, with 
their priest, Father Fernandez. When Father Provincial raised 
his hand to give the blessing, all present fell prostrate on the 
ground like one man. On the way to the church they sang the 
Benedictus at the top of their voices to the murmured accom- 
paniment of the waves, which formed, in fact, the only melodious 
part of this deafening concert. 

It had been agreed that our tour was to include an excursion 
to Cape Comorin. All along the beach the wheels of our vandis 
traced long ridges on the hard sand beneath the bending cocoa- 
nut trees, or left behind them a line of shining foam in places 
where the waves washed up to them. 

Some miles from the Cape, we came upon a fortress built of 
freestone, washed on one side by the sea. In the last century a 
wall many leagues in extent ran from this point up to the Ghat 
mountains, to prevent invasions from the east. This is now 
thrown down, and the forsaken fortress is falling into ruins. It 
is a large square erection, the walls being about twenty feet 
high. The arch of the postern rests on huge stone monoliths. 
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We followed the road which led round it, and reached a spot 
whence a view of the Cape is obtained. 

A magnificent panorama lay before our eyes. The coast, 
softened by the mellow light of declining day, trends away in a 
wide curve to the last point of land, where the spurs of the 
mountain ranges which raise the peninsula aloft on their colossal 
shoulders, vanish in the sea. In the far distance spreads the 
restless, glittering ocean that dazzles and fatigues the eye, the 
almost limitless ocean, over whose vast expanse one might sail 
southwards from the point where we stood without finding any 
land until the frost-bound islands of the South Pole were 
reached. 

On the morrow, the feast of St. John, we hastened back to 
Vadakenkoulam, where a letter awaited me from the Rector of 
the College of Trichinopoly, telling me that the Zzbre, the 
vessel on which I was to embark for Europe, would touch at 
Pondicherry on the 3rd of January. I immediately took leave 
of the Father Provincial and of Father Barbier, to whose kind- 
ness I owe this visit to the Pearl Fishery Coast. The reader of 
these pages will not need to be informed with what sentiments I 
look back to my tour. 

At one o'clock I started on my way in the company of the 
worthy Sousé Peter, who considered himself to have made a 
tour round the world, and was prepared to astonish his fellow- 
countrymen with an account of his travels. After driving for 
two hours over damp meadows, where there was no beaten 
track, we got out on a wide road shaded by banyans. Great 
care has to be taken to cut off the forked roots which these 
trees send down from their branches before they reach the 
ground, otherwise they would strike into the earth, and in a 
short time a tangled forest composed of one tree with a 
thousand stems would cover the road and the adjacent fields. 

As night closed in, Sousé Peter informed me that the road 
was infested by Maraver brigands. The Maravers, whose terri- 
tory lies to the east of Madura, are of a more energetic nature 
than the other tribes.) They have under their protectorate 
certain villages which pay them a yearly tribute. If a theft is 
committed in any of these villages, the Maraver chief is bound 
to discover the culprit, or else restore the approximate value of 
the property stolen. But those villages who do not thus 
purchase security are liable to be pillaged by the tribe under 
whose protection they do not choose to place themselves. All 
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the Maravers regard it as a sacred duty to commit some theft 
worthy of the name at least once a year in honour of the deity 
of their caste. But for all that they are considered good fellows, 
since they only kill those who offer resistance to them, and 
never tear off any one’s ears unless they have not time to 
detach the jewel they covet. All the same, some years ago a 
Maraver chief thought it advisable, for the purpose of inspiring 
his enemies with salutary fear, to saw one of them through 
the body with the indentated leaf of the palm-tree. 

The Tinevelly road, on which we were travelling, became 
more and more dark and deserted. Sousé Peter and the driver 
were by no means without apprehensions. To add to their 
alarm, about nine o’clock a terrific storm burst over our heads, 
one of those storms peculiar to the tropics, when the peals of 
thunder follow one another without intermission, and the vivid 
lightning kindles the sky with a lurid and blinding light. Sousé 
Peter kept peering anxiously into the thicket to see if he could 
descry some Maraver about to spring out upon us. Then he 
conferred in a low voice with the driver. I frequently caught 
the word caller (robber), which led me to suspect that a plan 
of action was being arranged in case of attack. Nor was I 
mistaken ; Sousé Peter presently began to expound to me the 
strategics agreed upon. The principal part in the defence was 
generously assigned to me. I cut his explanations short by 
asking him if he was not aware that the Maravers invariably 
respect the red girdle of a Swami? In point of fact, never has 
a single instance been known in Madura in which a missioner 
has been attacked by robbers, devoured by tigers, or bitten by a 
cobra. 

We reached Nungunery about eleven p.m. The driver 
stopped in the courtyard of a traveller’s bungalow, and an aged 
porter, evidently just roused from his slumbers, came to open 
the door for us. I allowed three hours for the caravan to rest, 
then we set off again on our nocturnal drive. We encountered 
no brigands, however ; indeed, we saw nothing but a belated 
owl, flying home in the twilight, a Maraver eagle, and a little 
bird with all the colours of the rainbow painted on his wings, 
who flew after us in pursuit of the gnats that danced over the 
surface of a stream. At ten a.m., we arrived at Palamcotta, 
where I was glad to rest, after being jolted about for nearly 
eighteen hours. 

The two little towns of Palamcotta and Tinevelly are situ- 
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ated on the opposite banks of a river, the Tambrapourny. The 
latter town is nominally the seat of the English administration 
in this district, the southernmost in India, but the Government 
offices and courts are in the former. The Church Missionary 
Society has a church and a Protestant school at Tinevelly, but 
on the other side of the river, Father Le Goff, at the head of a 
school of two hundred and twenty boys, keeps up the credit of 
Catholicism. 

In the evening I drove into Tinevelly along a road shaded 
by splendid trees. To the right and to the left, as far as the 
eye can see, the rice-plantations form a sea of verdure, broken 
at intervals by groups of cocoanut-trees. The town itself is 
more unmistakeably Hindu than Palamcotta. We met an old 
heathen saniassé (penitent), with filthy unkempt hair, attired 
in yellow calico, who, for what reason I know not, made us a 
profound obeisance. The pagoda is the only building of any 
interest in the place. It resembles a huge square fortress, the 
principal doorway of which is surmounted by a truncated 
pyramid. In the four sides of this are myriads of small niches 
containing the figure of one or other of the three hundred and 
thirty millions of Hindu deities, of a serpent, of an elephant ; 
or a bas-relief representing some scene, grotesque or disgusting. 
These sculptures, frightful as they are, defaced and almost 
shapeless, have the effect, seen as a whole, of a lace-work of 
stone covering the four sides of the pyramid, and impart to it a 
certain architectural elegance. 

The streets surrounding the pagoda are picturesque. Sitting 
or lying beneath the narrow verandahs of the houses one sees 
saucy-looking children, with intelligent, expressive countenances, 
always ready to enter into conversation with the passers-by. 
At the sound of our oxen’s hoofs they look up from their books 
or slates, opening their large dark eyes, shaded with long lashes, 
quite wide to stare well at us. The greater number salute us 
politely. Their skin is of a pale olive brown, resembling in 
colour Cellini’s bronzes. They wear the sacred cord across 
their chests from the left shoulder to the right hip. By these 
signs we know them to be Brahmins. There are several 
thousands of them there, swarming like rats around the pagoda, 
living on the offerings of pilgrims. “Look at these boys,” 
Father Le Goff said to me; “how I wish I had them in my 
school. If I had the means, I would do for the Brahmins of 
the south what you have done at Trichinopoly for those of the 
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north and central districts ; as yet I have only been able to get 
about fifty. You know how much their attendance at our 
College would do for our religion in this part of the country.” 

As far as the religious future of India is concerned, nothing 
is more important or more interesting than the education of 
Brahmins. Ask any missioner who has had experience of India, 
and he will tell you that he would infinitely rather convert a 
village of Brahmins than one of Pariahs, and this because the 
baptism of the Pariahs would be an isolated and unheeded fact, 
without any bearing on the future, whereas the Brahmins would 
not only induce many of their relatives to embrace the faith, 
but a great number also of Sudras and Pariahs, over whom they 
exercise an unbounded influence. 

The numerous castes of which Hindu society is composed 
may be grouped in three principal classes, the Brahmins, the 
Sudras, and the Pariahs. 

The Sudras are descendants of those Dravidian races who, 
through intermarriage with their conquerors, became amalga- 
mated with them, and adopted their religion and customs. 
From this intermingling with the native tribes, by which the 
purity of the Aryan blood was lost, the prouder and more 
intelligent portion of the invaders, the Brahmins, the priests 
and lawgivers, anxious to preserve the integrity of their race, 
scrupulously abstained; and finding themselves unable to 
prevent their fellow-countrymen from contracting alliances 
with the people they despised, they separated themselves more 
and more from them. Thus the idea of distinct castes originated 
and was developed. 

Below the different strata into which the Sudra caste is 
divided, the class of Pariahs was gradually formed. Originally 
consisting of the inferior aboriginal tribes who tamely sub- 
mitted to their conquerors, it was augmented, as time went 
on, by receiving the dregs of the other classes, persons of 
ill-repute, criminals, outcasts. Outlawed from society, the 
Pariahs made no effort to rise; they acquiesced in their 
degradation and grew rather to like it on account of the liberty 
it gives them. For instance, the higher castes abstain from 
the use of meat and intoxicating liquors, perform piously the 
prescribed ablutions, and deck themselves in the false glitter 
of heathen virtue. But no one takes exception at drunkenness, 
gluttony, dirt, and every other vice in members of a caste 
reputed unclean. Hence the contempt which has ever been 
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the portion of the Pariahs. I have not depicted them in the 
forcible language of Hindu writers, but the Pariahs of to-day 
are probably neither better nor worse than their forefathers. 
But when the Holy Spirit descends into their souls, He removes 
their defilement and purges away their sin; renewed by grace, 
transformed in heart and mind, they are lifted from the slough 
of paganism, and rise far beyond the narrow limits of the 
morality of the Vedas to the glorious heights of Christian 
virtue. 

The Brahmins are said to have sprung from the mouth of 
Brahma. They consider themselves as participators in the 
divine essence, as a race of gods, and they would impose this 
belief in all the world. For the benefit of the other castes 
they have composed this Sanscrit proposition: The universe 
is in the power of the gods; the gods are in the power of 
the mantras (incancations); the mantras are in the power 
of the Brahmins ; therefore the Brahmins are our gods. 

Proud of his divine ancestry, the Brahmin judges himself 
polluted by the touch of ordinary mortals. The white ermine 
of the north cannot display more scrupulous care to avoid 
contracting a stain in his spotless fur than the Brahmin does 
to avoid contact with a Sudra, a Pariah, or certain animals, 
In general, he has the greatest horror of touching the skin 
of any being, except his own. The Sudras in imitation have 
adopted this idea, thus the use of the tambourine is confinéd 
to the Pariahs, and other castes almost as much despised as 
they. 

A Brahmin never eats off a plate. He takes his rice off 
the large leaves of the banana, freshly gathered. He also 
repudiates the use of a spoon or fork. Supposing by some 
unlucky chance a Pariah had touched one of these articles 
with his tongue,O Brahma! O ye gods! not all the waters 
of the Djemna would suffice to wash away the defilement. 
Besides, has not nature plainly manifested her designs, by 
providing us with a five-pronged fork at the end of our arm, 
and a spoon that can neither wear out nor be lost? 

But the Brahmin admits of one exception to the rule 
prohibiting him from touching the skin of an animal. He 
may sit or sleep on the skin of a tiger or the gazelle. In fact 
a santasst ought by rights always to carry one under his arm, 
so as never to run the risk of sitting upon anything unclean. 
Perhaps in the agility of the tiger and the elegance of the 
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antelope he recognizes, as he does in the brilliancy of the 
stars, the note of an order of beings akin to his own. At any 
rate, he treats them with more respect than he shows to a 
Pariah, a Sudra, or a European. In the presence of one 
of these degraded creatures he would not touch a morsel of 
food. When the first railroad was opened in Southern India, 
the Brahmins asked that a compartment in each of the three 
classes might be set apart for them. On the company refusing 
to comply with this request, they declared they would never 
set foot ina train. This resolution has long since gone to the 
four winds of heaven, in fact, there is nothing they enjoy more 
than to stretch themselves at their ease on the cushioned seats 
of the carriages. Only they lean out of window when they 
eat or drink, and some prefer to go fasting altogether if a Sudra 
happens to be in the compartment with them. 

At every station, a lad may be seen going from carriage 
to carriage with a glass and jug. He is a Brahmin, employed 
by the company to supply thirsty travellers with refreshment. 
It is no degradation to him to perform this service for men 
of another caste, but he would be overwhelmed with shame 
if in the beverage he carried round, a Sudra had so much 
as dipped the tip of his little finger. These points of etiquette 
seem to us far-fetched, but they rest on principles which 
appear natural and obvious to the Hindu. One day a Brahmin 
named Venkata Rama, a Christian, was sitting with me in 
our laboratory. It was a hot day, and a glass of cold water, 
placed in readiness for an experiment, stood upon the table. 
My companion asked if he might drink it. On my assenting, 
he took up the glass, and walked solemnly towards the door. 
I called to him to stop. “But, Father,” he objected, turning 
to me with a puzzled air, “I thought you said I might drink 
it.” “So I did,’ I replied, “but drink it here.” Venkata 
Rama was far too polite to acknowledge the reason why he 
was leaving the room. I knew it, and after having amused 
myself for a moment with his embarrassment, I gave him the 
desired permission. He was profuse in his apologies and 
thanks. 

It may be asked how a Brahmin, who will not touch a 
spoon, could put a glass to his lips. This is easily explained: 
throwing back his head, he holds the glass a few inches 
above his mouth, and pours its contents down his throat so 
cleverly that not a single drop runs over. All Indians drink 
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thus, and many a European learns to do so, knowing that in 
this hot country he will find it a useful accomplishment, when 
he has got a bottle of water and no glass. 

The abhorrence an Indian feels at eating in the presence of 
an individual of inferior caste, accounts for the fact that in no 
hostelry is a Sudra admitted as long as a Brahmin is at table, 
or to speak correctly, is squatting on his heels before a banana 
leaf. One of my pupils, belonging to one of the higher castes 
among the Sudras, used to go for his dinner to a club where 
over eight hundred Brahmin day-scholars were in the habit of 
taking their meals. He had always to wait until his more 
aristocratic schoolfellows had finished, and as they were very 
leisurely, he often got nothing until 3 p.m. One day he com- 
plained to me that this injured his health; but when I spoke 
with some. indignation of this custom, he replied, “O Father, it 
is the rule; the Brahmins are our superiors.” It will be seen 
that the inhabitants of Southern India, at any rate, are as yet 
very far from having their heads turned by the ideas of universal 
equality. 

Despite all precautions, however, it is impossible for the 
Brahmin, in the intercourse of daily life, to avoid frequent 
pollutions. The ablutions prescribed by the Hindu lawgiver, 
are for the purpose of cleansing him from these stains. Every 
day, at the exact moment of sunrise, all Brahmins ought to 
immerse themselves in the water of a sacred pond, or better 
still, of a river. A certain number of our scholars used to get 
up an hour before sunrise all the year round, in order to betake 
themselves to the Cauvery, one of the seven rivers principally 
recommended by the Shastras on account of their expiatory 
virtue. This matutinal bath is not the only one in the day. 
The Indian can seldom resist the sight of a pond. If he has 
not time to do more, he at least dips his feet and legs into the 
water, leaving them to be dried by the sun and dust of the road. 
Here a superstitious practice is, for once, very useful, being 
conducive to health and cleanliness. In this climate, Europeans 
too have to take a cold bath at least once daily. I know that 
I gained greatly in the estimation of my Brahmin pupils when 
they saw me wending my way to the bath-houses in the evening, 
after school hours. And when I informed them that it was not 
my first bath that day, they were still more delighted and 
edified. 

It is a great mistake to endeavour as many do, in their 
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anxiety to pose as reformers, to sweep away at one blast 
this mock civilization. By conforming to unobjectionable 
customs, one can lead the Hindu, without giving him 
offence, to abandon those that are objectionable. It is because 
the English openly run counter to the prejudices and habits 
of the country, by eating beef, and employing Pariahs as 
cooks and personal attendants, that while they are liked as 
rulers, they are, as individuals, despised by the Hindus. The 
Catholic missioner acts otherwise. He deems it prudent, for 
the sake of obtaining influence over the people, to abstain 
from eating the flesh of the ox, and to engage as servants 
Sudras of high caste. The Indians appreciate this. They 
respect a man who, while he denounces their superstitions, 
submits to rules irksome to the European, and makes himself 
all things to all men, that he may win them for Jesus Christ. 

The ox makes the fortune of the country. In Sanscrit 
poetry the word cow typifies wealth and prosperity. The ox 
gives his services as a beast of burden, the cow gives her milk. 
The small-sized hump-backed bull of India is to the Hindu what 
the camel is to the Bedouin of the desert. The desire that the 
race of these most useful creatures should multiply rapidly, as 
well as the fact that in so warm a climate animal food is to be 
avoided as heating and unwholesome, induced the ancient legis- 
lators to prohibit the use of beef as an article of food. That 
was all very well. But later on, in order to ensure the permanent 
observance of this law, the Brahmins declared that no crime was 
so great, excepting that of putting a Brahmin to death, as to 
slay an ox. Thus the animals were regarded with superstitious 
reverence by this most superstitious people. Strengthened by 
the lapse of some thirty centuries, this superstition has 
engendered a repugnance to eat animal food, which is now 
part of the Indian nature. Of this he cannot divest himself 
even while rejecting the superstition itself, and it would be 
unjust to include this natural antipathy in the same con- 
demnation. One day I asked a Christian if there was not a 
remnant of heathenism in the abhorrence he felt at the idea of 
eating beef. “Oh, you wrong me,” he replied. “ How then, if 
it was enjoined on you by the Church, should you not eat it?” 
“TI should make the attempt, just as I should if it was obligatory 
upon me to eat dogs or caterpillars, but the effect would be the 
same.” 

It is no easy matter to analyze the complex feelings with 
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which Europeans are regarded by the Brahmins. Abhorrent as 
some of the habits of the English are to them, ‘they cannot, 
however, withhold their admiration from the great nation that 
rules them. They are too intelligent not to perceive that the 
Western nations are far in advance of them, and the comparison 
is bitter to their pride. They endeavour, therefore, to close their 
eyes to what dazzles them, and depreciate what they cannot 
deny. The military glory and colonial success of England 
they are fain to represent as the triumph of brute force, or a 
freak of fortune; but the superior knowledge of the European 
races, their inventions and scientific discoveries they are com- 
pelled to acknowledge, and they are, moreover, most eager to 
acquire and assimilate their learning. But the pride of race is 
the ruling passion of the Brahmin, and when he finds the moral 
empire that self-abnegation gives united in the person of the 
Catholic priest to the prestige of intellectual superiority, the 
highest eulogium he can pay to the stranger is to say: “You 
are a Brahmin of the West.” 

The innate superiority of the Brahmin is the most sacred 
dogma of Brahminism, the Alpha and Omega of the Shastras, 
the leading idea of all Sanscrit, Hindustan and Tamoul literature, 
and the principle embodied in all the ceremonies of religious 
worship, all the usages of social life. Sooner than abandon 
this idea the Indian would cast into the sea Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva, with all their wives and countless progeny. It is part 
of his nature, an hereditary instinct which holds its own against 
every battery brought to bear against it. It is a singular 
phenomenon, one to which history can offer no parallel, to 
behold millions and millions of men bowing down for three 
centuries before the footstool of this proud race. Dynasties 
pass away, thrones are overturned, the doctrines of Buddha 
lose their ground, the dominion of the crescent wanes and 
disappears, but nothing destroys the prestige of the Brahmins. 
It is not due to political authority, for it has rarely been in 
their hands; nor to the power of riches, for, with the exception 
of those who are near the person of kings, or the administrators 
of pagodas, the Brahmins as a rule are poor. To what then is 
their ascendancy due? Setting aside the absurd fables invented 
to impose a belief in their Divine origin on a credulous nation, 
it can be attributed to nothing but an inherent distinction of 
race ; an incontestable superiority and certain qualities of mind 
and character by means of which they have dominated and 
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fascinated a people still in its infancy. A Sudra would consent 
that his own father should be hung, were he convinced of his 
guilt, but he would consider it a most horrible crime to put to 
death a Brahmin who had committed the most heinous offences. 
Nor does abject poverty in any way diminish the honour in 
which they are held by their compatriots. In the present day 
one often meets with a Sudra or Pariah who has become rich 


and learned. If one of these parvenus were to encounter a 
Brahmin, the most indigent of Brahmins, begging in the 
street or at the doors of the pagodas, he would recognize him 
at once, make way for him, and pay him the respect due to his 
superhuman origin and aristocratic dignity discernible beneath 
his tattered garments. A rich Pariah is just as much despised 
as the poorest; and a Brahmin clad in rags would not con- 
descend to accept an invitation to dine with the Viceroy of 
India. 

This manner of looking at things, in a people apt to run to 
extremes, produces anomalies which seem strange to us. A 
young Brahmin who attended my classes, earned the where- 
withal to pay the school-fees by acting as cook for a wealthy 
Sudra; but upon no consideration would he have touched a 
grain of rice prepared by his master, nor, for the matter of that, 
would his master have ventured to offer him any. This pride in 
tatters exists to a greater or less degree in the higher castes of 
the Sudras. One day I heard a Vellage telling a European 
that the name by which men of his caste were known was 
equivalent to the title of baron or count. If this were so, all 
our servants must have had armorial bearings, for they were 
Vellages or Callers, but their high social standing did not 
prevent them from dispensing with various civilized usages, 
as well as with spoons and forks. 

A missioner in Pondicherry not long since expressed the 
opinion that a curse rests upon the Brahmins as upon the 
Jews, and that their conversion is as hopeless as that of 
the Mussulmans. Two or three centuries hence, he predicts, 
the Pariahs will be civilized and good Christians, whereas the 
Brahmins will still cherish the same hatred to the religion of 
Christ. One can understand that a zealous missioner, disappointed 
at finding that while his efforts are blessed in the case of the 
Pariahs, he is impotent to overcome the obduracy of the 
Brahmins, may form these gloomy prognostications. I do not 
share them. On the contrary, a light is already breaking in 
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the East, announcing the dawn of day, when the sun of faith 
will enlighten the proud Brahmin race. I know that St. Francis 
Xavier spoke with indignation of their cunning, and lamented 
their fatal power of retaining their fellow-countrymen in slavery 
to idols. He did not, however, declare them to be unworthy to 
receive the Gospel, or incapable of doing so. And had he 
returned to India eighty years later, he would with heartfelt 
joy have bestowed his blessing on the rising communities of 
Christian Brahmins at Madura. 
7 In the beginning of the seventeenth century the town of 
Madura was the seat of a flourishing University ; the lectures 
were attended by no less than ten thousand Brahmin students. 
In a wretched hovel in one of the poorest quarters of the town, 
there lived a European, the Jesuit Father, Gonsalvo Fernandez. 
For the space of more than fourteen years he had only succeeded 
in converting a few Pariahs, and his exertions seemed paralyzed. 
He was not acquainted with Sanscrit ; he belonged to the race 
of Pranguis, Portuguese who eat beef, and entered without 
scruple the dwellings of Pariahs. This was quite enough to 
make Brahmins and Sudras regard him as an unclean animal. 

Matters were in this state when Father Robert de Nobili 
arrived at Madura. The scion of a noble house, highly gifted 
by nature, the grandnephew of two Popes, the kinsman and 
friend of Cardinal Bellarmine, this young ecclesiastic might 
have attained honours that would have shed fresh lustre on 
the illustrious name he bore. But he chose to stifle all worldly 
ambition in the novitiate of the Society of Jesus. Nay, more, 
to place himself out of the reach of ecclesiastical dignities, he 
asked permission to go to India. On his arrival at Madura in 
1606, the prospects of religion in India, as far as the Brahmins 
were concerned, were more hopeless than they are at present. 
The words uttered by Xavier were only toc true. Besides, 
how was it possible to convert men who were inaccessible to 
all intercourse? And yet Nobili saw plainly, that in order to 
win the Sudras and Pariahs, the only sure course to be pursued 
was to begin with the Brahmins. He understood too that a 
pre-eminently intellectual and religious race could only be 
attracted by learning and sanctity. 

He therefore applied himself to the study of Sanscrit, and 
soon mastered it, although at that time it was unknown even by 
name in the West. By means of infinite tact and patience, he 
obtained a copy of the Vedas and other sacred books, to 
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transcribe which was forbidden under heavy penalties. He 
soon became as well versed in these writings as any one of 
the great pundits of India. At the same time he was careful 
to surround himself with that veil of mystery which has so 
great a charm for the imagination of Orientals. He withdrew 
into the obscurity of his lowly dwelling, and spent his time in 
prayer and meditation. Ere long the curiosity of the Hindus 
was aroused; they flocked to his hut and plied him with 
questions. Seated in Indian fashion upon a tiger-skin, the 
young missioner replied to their queries with answers so suave 
and so laconic, that his interlocutors believed them to be inspired 
by superhuman wisdom. He began by proving on the authority 
of the Vedas the unity of God and the immortality of the soul, 
and then proceeded to enunciate the sublime maxims of the 
Gospel. The Brahmins were never tired of listening to a 
stranger who spoke their sacred language so perfectly and 
discoursed upon the Vedas in so divine a manner; a great 
number were converted and abjured their errors. 

Then Father de Nobili conceived a grand scheme, that or 
founding a large College for Brahmins, in which he and his 
colleagues should teach Catholic philosophy in Sanscrit. In 
fact he commenced preparing his lectures, composing, with the 
assistance of a learned pundit, words in accordance with the 
genius of the language, to express Christian ideas for which 
no appropriate terms existed. Unfortunately this project was 
never realized. A staff of competent teachers could not be 
supplied to him, nor were the funds requisite for the support 
of so large an institution forthcoming. What was worse, he 
heard that he was accused to the Holy See of having embraced 
the Brahmin superstitions. The injury done to the cause or 
religion by this twofold trial was irretrievable. On reading 
the letters written by Nobili and his contemporaries, one 
cannot doubt that, but for the want of money which obliged 
him to give up the plan of the College, and the persecution 
which caused his labours to be suspended for ten years, he 
would have won a decisive victory for the name of Christ, and 
Brahminism would perhaps have received its death-blow. 

When the Holy See had declared the accusations brought 
against him to be groundless, Nobili resumed his work with 
greater eagerness than ever. The wonders he accomplished 
during an apostolate of fifty years prove two things of 
paramount importance; that excellent Christians may be made 
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of the Brahmins, and that their conversion is the most effectual 
means of bringing about the conversion of the other castes. 

Experience had shown that if the missioner who attempts 
to evangelize the Pariahs is to be successful, he must not be 
single-handed. Acting upon this conviction, and guided by 
the knowledge he had acquired of the Indian character, Father 
de Nobili formed a bold project. He proposed that some of 
his brethren in religion should make themselves Pariahs, in 
order to preach the Gospel to the Pariahs, while he and some 
others devoted themselves to the conversion of the Brahmins. 
Father da Costa was the first to undertake the heroic part of 
Pariah missioner. While Nobili consecrated his time to the 
study of Sanscrit, held discussions with the learned, fasted 
perpetually on rice and water, practised in reality the terrible 
penances which the heathen samnzassts make an hypocritical 
pretence of performing, da Costa went from hovel to hovel, 
preaching to the indigent and the outcasts the same sublime 
doctrines which Nobili preached to the Brahmins, and rendered 
attractive to them by the extensive learning he displayed. 

If a heathen Pariah was ill, da Costa would betake himself 
to the low-roofed, smoky hut, and bending over the filthy mats 
on which the sick man was laid, dress his sores with the utmost 
tenderness, remaining at his side in the fetid atmosphere until 
the soul of the forsaken sufferer, the off-scouring of the world, 
took its flight to Heaver, arrayed by his hands in the white 
robe of baptismal innocence. And if, after leaving the hovel, 
while he was shaking off the vermin and dirt that clung to his 
clothes, a Brahmin chanced to pass that way, he, the son of a 
noble Portuguese house, would humbly cast down his eyes, and 
retire respectfully to a little distance. 

Above all, it was most important that he should avoid 
compromising Nobili in the eyes of the heathens by allowing 
himself to be seen in his company. It was only under cover 
of night that he threaded alone the solitary streets, and knocked 
lightly at the door of the room where he knew his brother- 
missioner was to be found. Then these two men, separated in 
the day-time by an impassable gulf, would throw themselves 
into each other’s arms, and tell one another in what wondrous 
manner the Master they served had rewarded their labours ; or, 
kneeling side by side, they would offer up anew their lives to 
God, for the sake of the spiritual children they had begotten in 
Jesus Christ. And invariably they remarked that the success of 
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the one among the Pariahs was in proportion to the prestige 
acquired by the other among the Brahmins. The personal 
influence, too, which Nobili exercised over the despised Pariahs 
was immense. But for his active genius and resolute heart, 
they would have remained what they were when Father 
Fernandez laboured among them. We are therefore justified 
in alleging that the great Apostle of the Brahmins was at the 
same time the true benefactor of the Pariahs. 

If I have enlarged upon this episode of the past, it is 
because it seems to throw light upon the present. The Brahmins 
of to-day are not more inaccessible than were those of 1606. 
But if they are to be conquered afresh, we must imitate Nobili’s 
tactics, at any rate as to their spirit. It is no longer required of 
the missioner to wear the yellow calico of the sanzassi, or to 
sleep on an antelope’s skin. But it is necessary now, as it was 
in the past, to appeal to the intellect of the Brahmin. Well 
would it be for India if the Catholic Church could carry out 
in its completeness the vast project which Nobili’s genius 
conceived, and profiting by the liberty generously accorded to 
her by the English Government, take the management of the 
educational system into her own hands, and thus guide into 
the way of truth minds eager to follow in pursuit of knowledge. 

Experience has clearly shown that the schools are the 
only means whereby the missioner: can come into any contact 
with the Brahmins. As soon as the opening of a school of 
high studies at Trichinopoly, a town of considerable size, 
occupying a central position in Southern India, was announced, 
the Brahmins flocked to it from the surrounding districts. The 
success of the first candidates who distinguished themselves at 
the Madras examinations, brought the rising College into 
fashion. Each succeeding year, the number of students who 
passed the examinations increased, and likewise the number of 
our scholars; these already amount to twelve hundred, about 
two-thirds being Brahmins. Not merely is Sanscrit taught, as in 
Father de Nobili’s time, but every branch of European learning. 

Although this College counts only six years of existence, 
its prestige is great, and in consequence, Catholicism shines 
with a reflected lustre. The heathen can no longer despise 
men who have brought learning into repute in the south of 
the peninsula, and who win high eulogiums from English 
Protestants. I myself have observed the effect produced on them 
when, during two consecutive years, grand equipages bearing the 
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royal arms, drawn by horses in glittering harness, and attended 
by footmen in scarlet liveries, carrying plumes of feathers, were 
seen to roll into our courtyard with truly oriental noise and 
display. It was the Governor of Madras, the representative of 
the great Queen, Empress of India, who came to honour the 
College with special marks of approval and esteem. Nothing 
can do as much to make our religion well thought of, or 
more effectively further the work of evangelization, than the 
founding of colleges like this throughout India. 

In fact, until 1883, the Brahmins would have nothing at all 
“ to do with the pangou Swamis (missioners in charge of a district). 
Now they know that the men they see going about in the little 
villages of Tanjore, Marava, and Tinevelly, are the brethren and 
equals of those who lecture in the College. They know, too, 
that a word from one of them will be all-powerful to procure 
admittance for a boy at St. Joseph’s, and they therefore think it 
no indignity to bow low before them. This gives the missioner 
importance in the eyes of the other castes, and he obtains a 
hearing more readily. 

Whilst making this tour on the coast, I received a letter 
from my Brahmin pupils in Madura, begging that on my way 
back I would stop there. Unfortunately, it was quite out of my 
power to comply with this request. On the 29th of December, 
they were all waiting at the station, prepared to give me a noisy 
welcome, and escort me in ‘triumph through the streets of the 
town. They were sorely disappointed when I told them how 
matters stood. I too regretted that they had not the opportu- 
nity of displaying their loyal feeling, and paying honour in 
public to a Catholic priest, under the very shadow of the famous 
pagodas of their essentially heathen city. A few years ago, 
far from offering us an ovation, a Brahmin would not have 
condescended to return our greeting. 

The beneficial results of the College are thus clearly 
manifest. But we must not rest content with this first result. 
What we want is not that the Brahmins should praise us and 
salute us respectfully, we want to win their souls for God. 
And from what I have seen of public opinion there is every 
reason to hope that the good seed will soon begin to germinate, 
and that its growth will be rapid and vigorous. 

None of our Brahmin scholars have as yet received Baptism. 
Caste feeling is still so powerful, the prejudice of their parents 
against any strange religion so inveterate, that for one of the 
boys to declare him a Christian would be to draw down on 
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him a terrible persecution, condemn him to enforced celi- 
bacy, and expose himself to die of starvation. Can it be 
expected that weak children should have the courage to make 
the heroic sacrifices which are the price of conversion? 
Doubtless such miracles could be accomplished by grace, but 
ordinarily grace works in a gentler manner, and accommodates 
itself to human frailty. Such we trust will be the case in 
regard to the Brahmins. The school, it must be remembered, 
is as yet in its infancy. In a few years’ time the students who 
have left will be in a very different position to that which they 
occupy at present. They will not only be married—that, as a 
matter of fact, they already are when they enter the College— 
but be independent of their parents, their own masters, masters 
of their wives, their children, their fortune, with a livelihood 
secured to them in case they should desire to become Christians. 
The formation of a small community of Christian Brahmins 
would change the whole aspect of affairs. The thraldom of caste 
tradition would be broken through, that god of the Hindus, one 
far more influential and more respected than the deity they 
profess to worship. 

On the 31st of December, the day before I left India, a 
young Brahmin, one of my former pupils, came to take leave 
of me. After a good deal of circumlocution, he said, “ Father, 
there is something I should very much like to ask of you.” 
“Let me hear what it is, and if not impracticable or unreason- 
able, you may rely on my doing it for you.” “ Father, could 
you take me with you to Europe?” “ My dear child, 1 should 
have no objection, but I see a great many difficulties on your 
side. First of all, your religion forbids you to leave India, or 
even to set foot upon a steamer; would you venture to set this 
law at defiance?” “Why not, Father?” “That is not all. 
A Brahmin can only eat food prepared by his equals, and as 
we are all Pariahs in your eyes ” “No, Father,” he inter- 
rupted with a smile, “do not say that, you know quite well we 
do not regard the Fathers as Pariahs. True though, I should 
prefer to cook my rice myself. Could I not take a bag with 
me on the boat?” “I am afraid the Captain would hardly 
consent to that. But there is a greater obstacle, the question 
of money. Now the fare from Pondichery to Marseilles is nine 
hundred francs (436) second class. Besides in France one 
cannot live on two annas’ worth (four or five halfpence) of rice 
a day, or clothe oneself with a few yards of calico a year. It is 
not a bag of rice, but of rupees you must take with you. Have 
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you these?” The poor boy hung his head. “No, Father,” he 
rejoined, “I have nothing. And yet I do so wish that I could 
leave this country.” 

The tone in which these words were uttered made my heart 
ache. Although he had never said a word about it to me, I 
knew that for some time past, grace had been at work in that 
boy’s soul. For the last six months, I noticed that he no longer 
traced on his forehead the coloured symbolic lines by which his 
class-mates testified their devotion to their favourite deity. 

The old superstitions are, it cannot be denied, gradually 
crumbling away ; each day a stone falls from the edifice. One 
day I was showing my pupils some objects magnified by the 
microscope ; they wanted to see an ant. “Kill one then,” I said 
intentionally, “and put it on this slip of glass.” “Kill an 
insect! O Father, that would be asin fora Brahmin.” “Very 
well,” I replied, “I am sorry for it, but you cannot see one 
through the microscope.” Thereupon one of the lads smiled, 
and picking up an ant, daintily crushed it with a fragment of 
wood. “It cannot move now,” he said, “but it is not dead, I 
have only lamed it.” I mentioned above that a Brahmin who 
had lately come to the College would not drink a glass of water 
in my presence. Two years later he would probably not have 
blamed one of his fellow-students who was on more intimate 
terms with us, and who one day said to me: “Give me a glass 
of soda-water, and see if I will not drink it before you.” 

As yet only a faint glimmering of truth has pierced the 
darkness to which their eyes have so long been accustomed. 
But feeble as these first rays are, the Brahmins feel their 
attractive beauty and irresistible charm. 

This lengthy digression has led me far from the banks of 
the Tambrapourny. I shall not invite the reader to return 
thither, for the remainder of my journey had a merely personal 
interest. 

At the close of my visit to the Pearl Fishery Coast, the 
dominant feeling in my heart evoked by the memories of the 
past, from the grotto of St. Francis Xavier to the blood-stained 
chains of the martyr Deva Sagayen, as well as by the scenes of 
the present, from the baptism of the Sanards to the respectful 
greetings of the Brahmins, is that of firm confidence in the 
future ; a deep and consoling conviction that the sun of truth is 
about to rise upon India and illuminate all her peoples with its 
light. 











Reviews. 


———_—_ 


I.—DIGNITY AND DUTIES OF THE PRIEST.! 


THE twelfth volume of the Centenary Edition of St. Alphonsus’ 
Ascetical Works treats of the incomparable dignity of the 
Priesthood, and of the responsibilities it involves and the 
dangers which accompany it. The Saint has gathered together, 
with that marvellous, that almost miraculous power of research 
which characterizes all his writings, the leading ideas expressed 
by the Saints and Doctors of all ages respecting the sacerdotal 
office. Mgr. Gaume speaks of this book in the following terms, 
and all who study it with care will be ready to acknowledge 
that the panegyric is in no way overstated : 


Here is not a man’s thought that is given to you as a rule for 
your thought: it is the thought of ages; it is not the Bishop of St. 
Agatha ; it is solely tradition that preaches, that instructs, that forbids, 
that commands, that encourages, or that terrifies. This book is as a 
tribune, from which speak one after another, the prophets, the apostles, 
the apostolic men, the martyrs, the solitaries, the most illustrious pontiffs 
of the East and the West, the most famous doctors, the most skilful masters 
of the science of the saints, the Successors of St. Peter and the Councils, 
the organs of the Holy Ghost ; in a word, antiquity, middle ages, modern 
times, the entire Church. (p. 7.) 


The book consists of two parts. The first treats of the 
exalted character of the Priesthood generally, and the conse- 
quences that flow from it—viz., the sanctity necessary to it, the 
zeal required in a priest, the grievousness of sins committed by 
him, and especially of those that involve sacrilege and scandal, 
and the marks which characterize a vocation to the sacred 
ministry. The second part consists of instructions suitable to 
priests. The first of these is on Holy Mass, and from this as 


1 Dignity and Duties of the Priest. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. Edited by 
Rev. E. Grimm, C.SS.R. London and New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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the centre of the priestly life, St. Alphonsus passes on to the 
various duties of a priest, and the virtues that he must especially 
cultivate—humility, meekness, mortification, the love of God, 
and devotion to His Holy Mother. An Appendix gives a 
Rule of Life for a priest, and various maxims and practical 
counsels for priests or those who aspire to the priesthood. 

This volume is one of the most important of the whole 
series of St. Alphonsus’ works. Every one who has watched 
the spiritual life of parishes and other Christian communities, 
has been struck with the almost unlimited influence of a priest 
in the circle where his lot is cast, especially if the souls that 
compose it are entrusted to him as their spiritual guide. Where 
there is a high standard in the priesthood, there religion is sure 
to flourish; where priests are careless and tepid, or live a natural 
instead of a supernatural life, there there is certain to ensue a 
gradual declension of ordinary Christians in the love of God 
and in a virtuous life. 


The author of the /mperfect Work says that all who see a tree covered 
with pale and withered leaves immediately infer that its roots have been 
injured ; and when we see a people immoral, we may justly conclude, 
without danger of rash judgment, that the priest is a man without virtue. 
Yes, says St. John Chrysostom, the life of the priest is the root, from 
which the people, who are the branches, receive nutriment. St. Ambrose 
also says that priests are the head from which virtue flows to the members, 
that is, to seculars. ‘The whdle head is sick,” says the Prophet Isaias ; 
. . . “from the sole of the foot unto the top of the head, there is no 
soundness therein.” St. Isidore explains this passage in the following 
words: ‘* This languishing head is the priest that commits sin, and that 
communicates his sin to the whole body.” St. Leo weeps over this evil, 
saying, How can health be found in the body, if the head be not 


sound ? (p. 143.) 


A priest cannot well exaggerate the power he possesses, his 
words and acts, his very looks, have an influence for good and 
evil that is overlooked or forgotten by the large majority of 
priests. We go still further, and assert that the very thoughts 
of a priest are an important element in determining the 
standard that will prevail in his congregation. If, for instance, 
he neglects mental prayer, is the loss his alone? It is his 
chiefly, but it extends to all for whom he is in any way respon- 
sible. How many graces he might have won for them, if he 
had been interceding for them before the altar of God instead of 
taking his own pleasure and ease—how different his sermons 
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would have been! What an effect prayer would have had in 
raising the tone of his conversation and of cleansing his soul 
from those stains and defects which sully his outward conduct. 
On this subject, St. Alphonsus quotes a beautiful illustration 
from St. Bernard : 


St. Bernard, treating of the same subject, says that mental prayer is 
like a mirror; this comparison pleases me much. If one has a stain on 
one’s countenance and one looks in a mirror, one sees it and takes it 
away ; without this mirror, the stain remains, and will always remain; 
as one does not see it, one does not take it away. So it is with mental 
prayer. If we have a defect, if we find ourselves in a dangerous occasion, 
when we go to mental prayer, as if going before the mirror, we see in our 
conscience this defect that we have, we see this danger of losing God; 
we see it and we take it away. (p. 457.) 


So too with mortification. Is it likely that a priest can 
practise the exterior mortification necessary to set a good 
example to his flock if he does not practise also interior morti- 
fication? He will not be restrained in his external behaviour, 
meek under injuries, patient with those who try his patience, 
gentle and loving in dealing with the perverse and the obstinate, 
unless he has taken pains to subdue the internal movements of 
anger and impatience, and is in the habit of checking the rising 
impulse within. In the confessional what infinite harm is done 
by the priest who allows himself to become impatient, and what 
boundless power to reclaim the lost is possessed by one whose 
patience never fails. On this point we find an excellent and 
very pertinent remark in the chapter on the Sacrament of 


Penance : 


Some will say, if we treat sinners in this manner, a great deal of our 
time will be taken up, and others who are waiting cannot be heard. But 
in answer, I say, it is better to hear one confession well, than to hear a 
great number imperfectly. But the most appropriate answer is, that the 
confessor has not to give an account to God of the persons who 
are waiting, but only of the person whose confession he has begun to 


hear. (p. 276.) 


We might go on quoting golden passages like these without 
end. We have said enough to recommend this book to the 
careful perusal of every priest and every young levite who 
looks forward to hold the place of mediator between God and 
man, and to take upon himself the awful responsibilites which 


such an office carries with it. 
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2.—BALLERINI’S EDITION OF BUSEMBAUM.! 


Those who have attended the lectures of Father Ballerini 
in the Roman College (and there are many such in England 
and in every English-speaking country) will be glad to 
hear that the first volume of his long expected course of 
Moral Theology has been published. When completed, the 
work will probably consist of six well-filled octavo volumes, 
containing matter little short in bulk of the Moral Theology 
of St. Alphonsus, and from the energy of the Editor we may 
hope for the succeeding volumes in quick succession. The 
type and paper are excellent, and the reader will find himself 
not a little helped by the running title which gives the number 
and title of the treatise on the left hand, and the chapter and 
special subject examined on the right, at the head of each page. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this work is published 
from manuscripts left by Ballerini at his death in a somewhat 
incomplete state. He was often urged to publish them, and 
wished to do so, but he always found his hands too full, and 
he died in harness. If he had his choice, we believe he would 
have selected his devoted friend and faithful disciple, Father 
Palmieri, to make known to the world what he must have known 
to be his truly great work, unless, perhaps, his humility would 
have consigned it to a less’ distinguished editor. What we take 
to have been his wish has been realized, and those who have seen 
the manner in which Father Palmieri has fulfilled his task will 
think that it could not have been entrusted to abler hands. 

Two reflections occur to us in offering to our readers this 
brief notice of Ballerini’s work. The first regards the place 
that Moral Theology holds with respect to other ecclesiastical 
studies, and next, the place that Ballerini has won for himself 
in this special field of research. The moral teaching of religion 
never was and never could have been made light of in the 
Church, for the teaching of our Saviour and His Apostles was 
no less moral than doctrinal, and the writings of the Fathers 
are occupied fully as much in explaining the former as the 
latter aspect of religious truth. The early scholastics also 
gave it a place subordinate certainly, but no less important 
than that which they assigned to dogmatic teaching, and there 
are some who, as Father Palmieri reminds us in his Preface, 


1 Antonii Ballerini, S.J., Opus Theologicum Morale in Busembaum Medullam. 
Absolvit et edidit D. Palmieri, S.J. Giachetti, Prati, 1889. 
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hold that the second part of the Swmma of St. Thomas, which 
treats of Moral, is the most excellent portion of his works. 
Yet up to the Council of Trent it was not looked upon in the 
schools as a distinct science. Some held it to be merely 
a branch of canon law, others an appendage to dogmatic 
theology, and others again looked upon it as a kind of 
catechetical instruction necessary only for those about to 
enter upon apostolic labours. Dogmatic writers declared the 
object of this study to be the perfection of its votaries in virtue, 
the others directed it to their “institution” or training in the 
duties of the pastoral office, and chiefly in the duties of judge 
in the tribunal of Penance. 

Since the Council of Trent, most of the greatest theological 
writers, such as Suarez, Sanchez, de Lugo, devoted their best 
and most successful works to moral questions, but although the 
“studies” of those writers are incomparable as such, they did 
not aim at giving a unity of form and completeness to the 
whole as a distinct science; yet, they brought to the front more 
clearly than it had yet been shown that this theology is a 
discipline and an institution, not intended merely for con- 
templation or the perfection of the student alone, but also to 
fit him for the pastoral and judicial offices of the priesthood. 
In furtherance of this conception they adopted from the jurists, 
the synthetical mode of exposition which St. Thomas after 
Aristotle declares to be the right method of teaching all practical 
sciences. It consists in applying principles to a variety of 
particular cases in order to ascertain their compass and corre- 
lation one with another, and for this reason the method came 
to be named “casuistry,” a term much misunderstood and 
misrepresented. We next come to the writers who treated 
Moral as a distinct science, having its distinctive object, method, 
and subject-matter. The earliest of these, so far as any permanent 
influence on the schools is concerned, was Fillucci who, about 
the close of the sixteenth century, taught Moral Theology for 
twenty years in the Roman College. Half a century later, 
Busembaum, who followed, though not without some useful 
alterations, the order of questions adopted by Fillucci, gave 
to the world his Medulla Theologig, which reproduces with 
admirable order, method, and conciseness, the gist of all that 
had up to his time been accepted on moral questions in the 
schools. Some of the greatest among later moralists such as 
Lacroix, St. Alphonsus, and lastly, Ballerini, have written their 
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Courses of Theology in the form of commentaries on the text of 
Busembaum, and his order and method of treatment is now 
almost universally adopted. 

Moral Theology is the youngest and therefore the most 
progressive of the ecclesiastical sciences, and consequently the 
most liable to be accused of novelty. We speak of course not 
of the ordinary Christian teaching of moral truths, which has 
always been unchanged, but only of the scientific form which 
such teaching has received. While Catholic writers were 
engaged in perfecting this form on the prescribed lines, an 
alien influence obtruded itself under the garb of “ primitive 
simplicity” to perturb and discredit the work in progress. The 
credit of the moralist school had already suffered at the hands 
of the “summists,” a class of bookmakers who congested together 
all sorts.of opinions, tenable or not, and put them forward as 
part of the received teaching, to be followed as a rule of thumb 
without reference to fundamental principles. This furnished 
the Jansenists, the obtruders to whom we refer, with a pretext 
for assailing the casuists, and for bringing odium upon the 
name by assigning it to the summists, who had little or nothing 
to do with the verification of principles in which casuistry 
is occupied. At the same time they attempted to establish 
a new code of morality neither human nor Christian, subversive 
of human liberty, and calqulated to make the practice of religion 
hateful and oppressive. This they aimed at not by invoking 
the evidence of antiquity to which they claimed to appeal, 
but by means of misrepresentation, sophistry, and ridicule. The 
literary ability, the political influence, and the social standing 
of the Jansenists and their supporters, forced the Catholics to 
encounter the assailants in a field of complicated controversy 
ill-suited to the genius of moral teaching. The result was that 
in the last century moralists were led away from the old lines 
of exposition and institution to meet the more pressing wants 
of the time. 

The overthrow of the Jansensist theology is now complete, 
and this is due more to the labours of St. Alphonsus than to 
those of any other single writer. His Course of Theology has 
at length been universally accepted, and will continue for ever 
to be the guide and solace of earnest students. But Moral, 
as we have said, is a progressive science, and its exigencies 
to-day are in some respects different from those that were felt 
when St. Alphonsus wrote. Many questions then disputed 
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among Catholics are now practically settled, arguments against 
Jansenists and Gallicans have now little more than an historical 
interest, numerous questions formerly doubtful or obscure 
have been set at rest by decisions of the Holy See, and more 
than all, the disciplinary laws of the Church have been in 
several important points remodelled. The quality of our times 
looks for a more searching test being applied to moral con- 
clusions than a mere list of authorities with a general reason 
more or less conclusive gathered from amongst them. The 
student longs to be guided to the very fountains from which 
moral principles spring in their first conception, and it must be 
confessed that hitherto the way has been rugged, laborious, 
and beyond the strength of many. 

We have ventured on these remarks with a view to indicating 
the services which Ballerini’s Opus Morale brings to the theo- 
logical student of our time. To begin with, it has been felt 
that his notes to Gury are sometimes written in a complicated 
style demanding a certain strain of attention on the part of the 
reader. In the present work nothing of the kind occurs. The 
structure of the sentences is extremely clear and simple, and 
the meaning is obvious at the first glance. The language 
is terse and incisive, bringing out the thought it conveys with 
fulness and accuracy. In the next place we may assure our- 
selves of the solidity and Catholicity of his teaching, not only 
by observing the fidelity with which he uses the criteria 
approved of by the Church in forming his conclusions, but 
also by his own profession of duty given by his editor in the 
Preface, namely, that he says nothing new, that is, nothing that 
has not been said by the masters of the schools, and which can 
be rejected as untrue. 

But though he tells us nothing that had not been told 
before, he has a new way of recommending to us the old 
truths; or perhaps it would be more just to say that his 
exceptional advantages have enabled him, amid several dis- 
tinguished contemporaries, to throw a light peculiarly his own 
over the whole field of his researches. He was second to none 
in his generation in his knowledge of philosophy, the Fathers, 
and the scholastic writers, as his several works show. He was 
a finished civil jurist and canonist, and his long continued 
employment in some of the most important Roman Congrega- 
tions, in which he was a valued and trusted consultor, gave 
him a familiarity with the practical working of the highest 
VOL, LXVII. T 
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tribunals of the Church, and an insight into the spirit of its 
law which falls to the lot of but a few. When we therefore 
remember that the /ocz or fountains of Moral Theology (to omit 
Scripture and tradition which are contained in the rest), are 
the natural, civil and canon laws, the writings of the Fathers 
and of the masters of the schools, and lastly, the decisions of 
the higher tribunals of the Church, we can appreciate the 
competence of Ballerini to test the conclusions of modern 
writers on moral theology by referring them to the original 
sources and authentic interpreters of all moral law. Petavius 
tested the dogmatic teaching of the scholastics by a thorough 
examination of the teaching of the early Fathers, and he 
showed that both were at all points in perfect harmony. 
Father Palmieri in the Preface points out that Ballerini has 
achieved a similar vindication of modern Catholic writers on 
Moral Theology. 

The reader must judge for himself as he peruses the pages 
of Ballerini’s work and notices his method. He will find there 
Christian philosophy, we might say, the philosophy of Aristotle, 
unfolding in simple language the primordial conceptions of 
human morality, and he will find these illustrated and deter- 
mined in the civil law—vatio scripta—and in the canon law— 
Eccleste prudentia. The advice sometimes given by modern 
writers to confessors in difficult cases, is here given, the same 
in substance, but in the words of one of the Fathers, St. John 
Chrysostom, St. Augustine, or St.Gregory. But, above all, we 
believe that no previous writer has brought out the sense of 
St. Thomas, the great master of the schools, so clearly and so 
fully on several much-disputed questions, as for instance the 
relations between merit and intention. We should gladly linger 
over these and other similar points suggested by Ballerini’s work, 
but we fear we have already exceeded the limits allowed us. 


3.-—THE SUPREMACY OF THE APOSTOLIC SEE.! 


It is now more than half a century since Carlyle informed 
us that “of all literatures, the German has the best as well as 


1 The Supremacy of the Apostolic See in the Church. By the Very Rev. Franz 
Hettinger, Ph. et Theol. Doctor, Professor of Theology at the University of 
Wurzburg, Domestic Prelate of His Holiness. Translated from the German. 
With Preface by the Most Rev. George Porter, S.J., Archbishop of Bombay. 
London: Burns and Oates, Limited ; New York: Catholic Publication Society Co. 
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the most translations; men like Goethe, Schiller, Wieland, 
Schlegel, Tieck, have not disdained the task;”! and the 
grumbling “Sage of Chelsea” proceeded to compare German 
intelligent appreciation of great English writers with English 
ignorance of, and indifference to, German literature. We have, 
in no inconsiderable degree, changed all that since Carlyle 
scolded us, but to this day, the accurate knowledge and 
appreciative criticism of our own affairs among Germans is, 
to us English, with our insular ways, really amazing. It still 
remains true that the Shakspearean critic, the champion of 
Queen Mary of Scotland, the student of English constitutional 
history, finds himself sadly deceived if he ever imagined that 
he could safely ignore the latest results of German investiga- 
tion in his own special department. And we remember with 
some confusion, tempered with a great deal of gratitude, that 
the Catholic historian of Scotland is a German. In our own 
Catholic literature, too, whatever is of permanent value is seized 
upon, translated and assimilated by our German fellow-Catholics 
with a promptness almost bewildering. Their fortunate country- 
men can render themselves familiar with every one of the best 
English Catholic writers through the medium of excellent 
translations ; and, if they read their own periodicals, they will 
find themselves ready prepared for a right understanding of 
our authors, by the critical notices, at once judicial and 
sympathetic, which always welcome our best books with a 
warmth and cledar intelligence at least equal to what we are 
accustomed to at home. Would that we were further advanced 
in an amicable warfare of retaliation with our fellow-Catholics 
beyond the North Sea! We have endeavoured before to interest 
our readers in the treasure which yet awaits us in modern 
Germaii vernacular theology, and we still live in hopes of the 
advent of a good translator from the German to fill many an 
important gap in our Catholic literature. True, the task of the 
translator is comparatively humble, while it demands qualities 
of style and patient labour hardly inferior to those required 
by original composition, and, in addition, an accurate idomatic 
knowledge of two languages, which is not to be acquired without 
native talent, and a large expenditure of time and pains; but 
there is no work more paying, if we consider only the advance- 
ment of the cause, and not the glory of the writer. One true 
classic, well translated, is of far higher value than the production 
1 State of German Literature, 1827. 
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of many “little books,” which are hardly issued before they are 
forgotten, and which are almost powerless in influencing the 
popular judgment. 

Among the German writers, whose books we would gladly 
see naturalized amongst us, is Dr. Hettinger, accounted the 
first of modern apologetical writers in Germany, and Dr. 
Hettinger’s classical work is, perhaps, his Apologie des Christen- 
thums. The book was published in 1863 in five duodecimo 
volumes, and had run through five editions by 1875. It also 
appeared in a French edition in 1870, in which form it is most 
probably known to those of our readers who have happily made 
acquaintance with the work. Two of the chapters, being those 
which deal with the defence of the Supremacy and Infallibility 
of the Pope, were published separately ; and it is this part of 
the Apologie, forming, however, a complete treatise in itself, 
which is reproduced in good English, by an anonymous 
translator, in the little volume before us. We welcome it 
gladly, both for its own sake, and, still more, for the hope 
it gives us of further labours in the same field. The work 
of translation is one in which facility and skill is rapidly 
acquired with practice, and we would be thankful if any 
recommendation of ours were to encourage the publication 
of an English version of the entire treatise of Dr. Hettinger. 
The value of such a publication may be estimated from the 
specimen already given us. First and greatest among the 
good qualities of the learned writer is that of clear and 
concise statement of the doctrine of the Church, a quality 
which is not so general nor so simply acquired as it might 
seem. In fact, it is rarely to be met with, except in the class 
of experienced professors of theology of the first rank, among 
whom Dr. Hettinger holds a high place. As to the value of 
this quality, it can only be fully realized by those who have 
plodded through a certain amount of controversy in this very 
matter, in which it is hardly too much to say that nine-tenths 
of the battle is won if our adversaries can be induced to under- 
stand the precise nature and the limits of the doctrine which 
they attack. Thus “Janus” is quoted and requoted, with 
ponderous emphasis, against the dogma of the Papal Infalli- 
bility ; and Janus’ examples of e+ cathedré definitions of error 
in matter of faith and morals may be fairly represented by his 
story of a certain Pope who settled a quarrel between the 
Spanish and Portuguese colonizers by drawing an imaginary 
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line in mid-Atlantic and sending the Spaniards westwards 
and the Portuguese right about to the east. 

There is one question, however, of great importance, since it 
turns up sooner or later in every controversy with Protestants, 
and we are bold enough to feel dissatisfied with Dr. Hettinger’s 
treatment of it. It is perhaps unnecessary to add that we 
speak of the famous so-called heresy of Pope Honorius. 
Now it is one question whether a Pope was ever a heretic, 
and it is another and altogether distinct question, whether a 
Pope was ever permitted by Divine Providence to define 
ex cathedré any matter of faith or morals in an heretical sense. 
The importance of this distinction may be gathered from the 
fact that Father Suarez, in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, says that the dogma of Papal Infallibility in this 
second sense is held to be de fide by all the Catholic doctors 
of his time ;! while the hypothesis of a Pope becoming a private 
heretic, as an abstract possibility, is, he says, affirmed by some 
theologians verzsimiliter, although he holds the opposite thesis 
as more pious and more probable.* Thus we should find 
ourselves in opposition to both of two writers, one of whom 
held that Honorius fell into private heresy in his letters to 
Sergius, and the other that the same Pope formally defined 
Monothelism as a dogma of the Catholic Church, but in 
opposition of a very different character. We would be bound 
to hold the second as a heretic, while we are not aware that 
any theological censure has ever been affixed to the opinion 
of the first. Dr. Hettinger has chosen, what is perhaps the 
common method of answering the famous Honorius objection 
against the Papal Infallibility, by clearing the Pope altogether 
from the charge of heresy. And we recommend his short 
chapter on the subject to our readers as a model of brevity 
and conclusiveness ; but his method involves the necessity of 
making clear to his readers, and probably unfriendly readers, 
a most delicate point of theology, and what is worse, allowing 
their acceptance or rejection of matter of faith to depend on 
their understanding it. It would have been better, we think, 
to have, at least, first pointed out that whatever Honorius 
wrote in the two private letters to Sergius, on which the whole 
charge is based, he certainly ‘defined nothing. No historical 
fact could be plainer or clearer. His first letter may be summed 


1 De Fide, tract. 1, disp. 5, sect. 8, n. 4. 
2 De Fide, tract. 1, disp. 10, sect. 6, n. II. 
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as saying that neither of the opposite doctrines should be 
preached, since the point has not yet been properly examined 
and has never been settled.1_ In the second, he formally declares 
that he does not intend to define in the matter at all.2 And 
thus the objection, as an objection against the dogma of Papal 
Infallibility, is settled briefly and unanswerably, leaving the 
attack on the character of the Pope to be dealt with as an 
altogether distinct question. We admit, however, that this 
small criticism on Dr. Hettinger’s method covers only what 
is a matter of opinion, and in no way detracts from the very 
high merits of the book as a whole. The highest commenda- 
tion of the work to many of our readers will doubtless be the 
fact that it is introduced to them by a Preface from the Arch- 
bishop of Bombay; a Preface, indeed, which is rather more 
than a Pfeface, for it is, in fact, a succinct but very perfect 
little treatise, in which his Grace supplements Dr. Hettinger’s 
strict demonstrations with an able resumé of those proofs of 
the Primacy of Peter which theologians call suaszve, not rising, 
if taken singly, to the rank of a demonstration, but of no small 
force when collected and marshalled in the form in which they 
are presented to us by his Grace. 


o 
4.—THE HISTORY OF SLIGO? 


There is no more pleasant reading than a well-told local 
history, when its incidents are stirring and touch on problems 
of national and social interest, and are set in a fair and well- 
delineated landscape. When, in addition to this, the guide is 
trusty, and is pleased to tell us much that has not been told 
before, the pleasure is immeasurably enhanced by the instruc- 
tion we receive. These advantages are conspicuous in the work 
we have undertaken to notice, and we believe few readers will 
lay it down without feeling so, and the student of history will be 
disposed to apply to it the words of Lord Macaulay, descriptive 
of the similar History of Kerry: “I do not know that I 
have ever met with a better book of the kind, and of the size.” 
Future historians of Ireland and even of the Empire, cannot 


1 Labbe, tom. 7, col. 959. 2 Jbid. col. 1,003. 
3 The History of Sligo Town and County. By Archdeacon O’Rorke, D.D., 
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safely ignore the re-statements of history to be found in this 
valuable publication. 

To begin with what is most important, the author of the 
History of Sligo says in the Preface: “The materials of this 
book are drawn for the most part from manuscripts, very little 
in it being taken from printed books, and nothing at all without 
independent inquiry.” Printed works are certainly not neglected, 
for all that has been published bearing on the several aspects 
under which the history has been written, is noticed in it, either 
for correction or illustration ; but the narrative is taken mainly 
from unpublished documents, and to this must be added that 
the careful study and unrivalled knowledge possessed by the 
author as to the scenes of the incidents related and their 
environments, enable him to clear up several questions of 
deep interest, which seem to have been insoluble puzzles to 
his predecessors in the same line of research. 

The method of dealing with pre-historic times and legend is, 
as we might expect, on a level with the best criticism of our 
times. Unauthenticated legend has its own value, as the author 
reminds us, but it is not history. The function of history is 
to make the past interpret the various social problems of the 
present generation, and as these are the outcome of historic 
facts alone, the true historian will build on no others. But the 
guast pre-historic ages have left for our contemplation certain 
monuments which stand before us as existing, though it may be 
undeciphered, records of the past, and these the historian and 
the antiquarian will compel to disclose their mystery. Arch- 
deacon O’Rorke is the first who has undertaken to write the 
history of Sligo on these lines, and the result is a work that will 
last and be trusted by future generations of writers. It removes 
from the purview of history the beautiful idylls of early Irish 
literature, but if we are forced, not without a pang, to withhold 
our belief from the story they tell, they yet remain to us as a 
proof of an early culture in the land, such as we seek for else- 
where in vain outside the area of Greek and Roman civilization. 

Throughout the county Sligo there are many archzological 
monuments of great interest, most of which have received 
attention from antiquarians, though some, so far, have escaped 
their vigilance. It may be said in general, that until this 
history was written, nothing was known of their epoch or 
motive, although various and most diverse conjectures regarding 
them were ventured upon by writers of high reputation. The 
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Archdeacon comes into the field with advantages possessed by 
none of his predecessors. Himself an archeologist of the very 
first class, he seems to have made these old monuments his life 
study, and knows all that is known of them. Added to this, he 
has traced out the ancient highways of war and travel along 
which they are strewn, a work peculiarly his own, and with 
these helps, he has at length told their history, with as much 
probability as the nature of the inquiry admits. 

Two examples of this method of investigation may be given. 
The first regards the sepulchral monuments at Carrowmore, 
which Petrie described as “the largest collection of monuments 
of the kind in the British Islands, and probably, with the 
exception of that of Carnac in Brittany, the most remarkable in 
the world.” They were usually ascribed to the issue of a battle 
fought at -Moytura, between the Firbolgs and the Danes, at what 
exact period we are unable to say. The author easily disposes 
of this conjecture, as there is not a scrap of evidence to show 
that these belligerents ever fought at Carrowmore. He there- 
fore proposes his own view—namely, that the monuments were 
erected over those slain at the battle of Sligo, fought between 
the Ulster and Connaught men, anno 537. To show this, he 
traces the line of march of the Ulster army till, crossing 
several fords in the estuary of the Sligo river, of which 
an excellent map is given, the invaders, of necessity, found 
themselves in the narrow but open defile of Carrowmore, which 
if they could pass in safety, the rich and fertile plains of Liney 
and Tyrerah would lie open before them. The policy of the 
Connaught chieftains clearly pointed to this pass as their best 
opportunity for defence, and the Archdeacon has brought much 
collateral proof to show that on this very spot the famous Battle 
of Sligo was fought. This supplies us with the only intelligible 
explanation given of the sepulchral monuments erected on the 
field of battle. 

The next example is that of the sepulchre of the kings who 
fell in the battle of Keashcorran, fought in the tenth century. 
The site of the battlefield has long been known, and it is 
recorded that after the battle, the six monarchs slain in the 
encounter were buried with Christian charity in the same 
cemetery. No record, however, or known monument or tradi- 
tion, pointed to the place of burial, but the Archdeacon has, 
beyond all reasonable doubt, discovered it. While examining 
the ruins of the old church of Toomour, he found not far from 
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it and in the vicinity of the field of battle, the traces of a small 
structure, within which was an incised slab z# sétu, which the 
local tradition pronounced to be an altar-stone, but which to his 
eye presented indications of a~-sepulchral monument. Under 
this was another incised stone, indicating by archaic marks 
that six persons of note had been buried there. Further 
explorations led to the discovery of a crypt-like substructure, 
in which the bones of several bodies lay, originally disposed in 
distinct /oculz, but now displaced by the falling in of the parti- 
tions. We trust that a sense of patriotism will preserve these 
venerable relics from destruction, and that a suitable monument 
will be erected to tell future generations of their existence. In 
no other country in Europe would such monuments of the past 
be allowed to return to the oblivion from which Archdeacon 
O’Rorke has rescued these, and we have confidence that 
Irishmen will not permit it in this case. 

Perhaps the most instructive part of the Azstory of Sligo is 
to be found in the account of the successive English settlements 
which took place in the county, and the effect of these on 
the social condition of its present inhabitants. The earlier 
English settlers seem to have lived habitually on fairly good 
terms with their Celtic neighbours. Marriages and _ political 
alliances were not unfrequent between the leading houses on 
both sides. Racial antipathy was certainly no characteristic 
of their intercourse. But with the coming of the Cromwellian 
settlement, this was all changed. The new colonists were 
fanatical Puritans and Republicans, and before their coming, 
they had been trained to hate the Irish race and its religion. 
In a great part of Sligo, as in the north, they drove out 
the native owners of the soil at the point of the sword, and 
failing to amalgamate with the older Englishery, they formed 
by themselves a somewhat characteristic community. At the 
Restoration, they accepted royalty and the Established Church, 
and on the accession of William of Orange, they joined him in a 
body. These were the progenitors of the present Orangemen, 
who in many respects preserve the traits of their Roundhead 
ancestry. 

It is gratifying to learn that the present landowners of Sligo 
deal with their tenants, on the whole, in a liberal and friendly 
spirit, and this must go, in some measure, to explain the growing 
prosperity of the mass of the people and the exceptional immu- 
nity from crime among them, to which the Archdeacon bears 
witness. The progress in this respect since the beginning of the 
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century is very marked. The people are better housed, fed, 
clothed, than formerly. New industries have sprung up, and 
they give promise of success. Primary education is on a good 
footing, and intermediate education has made a satisfactory 
start, although under disheartening difficulties. We trust that 
the benefits of Mr. Balfour’s promised Education Bill will be 
extended to the counties, and that the Catholics of Sligo will 
obtain at length the facilities of higher education in a way 
suited to their religion, as have already been provided for every 
town of equal importance in Scotland and Wales. 

The outlook, on the whole, is certainly cheerful, and there 
seems to be but one black spot to threaten its serenity—the 
danger of social and religious animosity. The Archdeacon sees 
well into the future, and his voice, as it should be, is always on 
the side of peace. He has a word of warning, it may be of 
rebuke, for both sides. He reminds the older race that the 
settlers in Sligo have been good and improving colonists, that 
they possess many sterling qualities, and have brought and 
continue to bring much material prosperity in which all have a 
share. Were they to disappear, many branches of industry 
would wither, and the high-road to an improved financial 
condition would be broken up. On the other side, the great 
practical lesson to be gathered from the Hzstory seems to be, 
that the English settlers could, at any time they chose, establish 
a satisfactory modus vivendi with their Irish neighbours. These 
were naturally disposed to peace, easily satisfied, faithful to their 
engagements, and prompt to reciprocate a kind and just treat- 
ment. The old Roundhead contempt for everything Catholic and 
Irish is now fast disappearing, but some yet remain who seem 
bent on keeping it alive. Else, why these exasperating lectures 
on long-passed events of political and religious struggle, such as 
the Spanish Armada and the like, delivered under the auspices 
of a handful of Protestant bigots, in the midst of a sensitive and 
excitable people, who know enough to discern that hate, not 
history, is the motive of the mischievous performance ? 

Archdeacon O’Rorke speaks sternly of the folly and 
wickedness of these and similar outrages on good feeling. We 
hope his wise and serious warnings will be listened to, and that 
these firebrands will not be permitted to mar the peace and 
hoped-for prosperity of the county of which he has given us 
so excellent a history and description, and which he loves 
so well. 
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5.—LEAVES FROM THE ANNALS OF THE SISTERS OF MERCY.! 


All who are interested in the good work of the Sisters of 
Mercy will gladly welcome this additional volume which 
records their labours in Newfoundland and the United States. 
In 1784, Father James O’Donnel, a Franciscan friar from the 
banks of the Suir, laid the foundation of the Newfoundland 
church, and became the Vicar-Apostolic in 1796. Doctor 
Fleming, who became its fourth prelate in 1829, gives us a 
sad account of the state of Newfoundland at that time. 
Persecution had frightened the weak, and laxity—such as 
going to Mass in the morning and to some conventicle of what 
was termed “the genteel religion” in the evening—obtained 
all too much among Catholics. Bishop Fleming was a great 
friend of Mother McAuley, and bethought himself that she 
could help him. Dr. Brownson thus speaks of Mother McAuley: 
“We place Catherine McAuley in the first rank among found- 
resses ; unsurpassed by any of them in varied intelligence, in 
strong practical sense, in clear insight, and in what seems to us 
true heroic virtue.” 

“As no schools,” writes Bishop Fleming, “had ever been 
established in Newfoundland where respectable Catholics could 
receive a good and religious education, I determined, as the 
best means to accomplish this, to introduce a community of 
nuns of the Order of Mercy, whose Rules (interpreted by 
customs established by the foundress) permit them to keep a 
pension school. I sent to their parental establishment in Bagot 
Street, under the care of the sainted foundress, a lady who had 
resided several years in Newfoundland, and was intimately 
acquainted with the circumstances of the country and the wants 
I particularly needed to supply, to pass there her novitiate, in 
order that she should return to me, with such ladies as might 
be inspired to accompany her, to found a Convent of Mercy at 
St. John’s, and open a school for such as could pay for their 
education, where children could be taught the elegant and 
fashionable accomplishments of the day, and at the same time 
have their minds properly imbued with the principles of 
religion.” 


1 Leaves from the Annals of the Sisters of Mercy. mn four volumes. Vol. iii. : 
containing sketches of the Order in Newfoundland and the United States. Bya 
Member of the Order of Mercy. New York: The Catholic Publication Society 
Company, 9, Barclay Street. London: Burns and Oates, 1889. 
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In 1842 three Sisters left for the far West, and five priests 
and three candidates for the Presentation Order were among 
their fellow-travellers. 

We refer our readers of these charming “ Leaves,” to the book 
itself for a full description of the great work that was accom- 
plished, spreading as it did not only by increase of numbers, 
but by additional lines of work. School, penitentiaries, hospitals, 
&c., all grew from this small foundation, and the records are so 
intensely interesting that a dull page may be looked for in vain. 
The writer throughout effaces herself completely, and to a work 
of the kind no higher compliment can be paid. She has the 
happy knack of selecting what is most interesting to the general 
reader and, possessing herself a keen sense of humour, she has 
given many bright touches and told her stories well. Many 
of the incidents named are most touching, and one cannot but 
admire the courage with which these women endured persecution, 
bravely lived down calumny, and won the respect of Protestants 
and Catholics alike. We heartily commend this book, and 
shall look forward with pleasure to the fourth and last volume, 
feeling sure that the accounts of the work will continue to be as 
deeply interesting. 


6.—CONVENT LIFE. 


Convent Life is a strictly doctrinal work, which has‘for its 
scope the explanation of the duties and obligations of the 
religious life. The work is divided into four parts. The first 
part treats of the obligations of religious by reason of their 
state, and it contains chapters on the nature of the religious 
state, vocation, the obligation of perfection, the rule, the 
novitiate, profession, and enclosure. The second part treats 
of the vows of religious, and the obligations arising therefrom. 
The third contains instructions on the principal spiritual duties 
of religious life, the Divine Office and the Little Office of our 
Lady, mental prayer, the Sacrament of Penance and spiritual 
direction, Communion, Mass, fasts and feasts. The fourth 
treats of all matters in connection with the election of Superiors, 
the duties of Superiors and other officials in convents. The 
work concludes with a chapter on charity, which is the end and 
perfection of religious life. 


1 Convent Life, or the duties of Sisters dedicated in Religion to the service of God. 
By the Rev. Arthur Devine, Passionist. London, 1889. 
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It will be evident at once, to any one possessing the most 
superficial acquaintance with the subject-matter, that the treat- 
ment of such a scheme demands a wide grasp of canon law, and 
the author has with great diligence brought together opinions 
on a number of subjects which hawe hitherto only been treated 
in separate volumes. Besides consulting, so far as they bear on 
the subject, the works of St. Thomas, Suarez, St. Liguori, and 
Bouix and Craisson in canon law, Father Devine tells us that 
he has made much use of the Confessarius Monialium of 
Cajetan de Alexandris, the Trazté del’ Etat Religieux of Father 
Gautrelet, S.J.. and the MWanuale Sacro of St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice. But the work is enriched with valuable quotations 
from other writers and references to them. 

The title-page informs us that Convent Life is intended 
chiefly for Superiors and Confessors. This aim is especially 
manifest in the chapters in the first part on the novitiate, in the 
parts treating of vows and their obligations, and of the election 
and duties of Superiors and other officials. Many grave questions 
are of course discussed, and if we do not agree with Father 
Devine in his method of presenting some of these questions, or 
in the answers which he gives to them, such disagreement is only 
to be expected where so wide a latitude exists among theolo- 
gians. We may mention by way of example two cases in point, 
which seem to us to have been passed over without sufficient 
explanation, considering how difficult they are, viz., the obliga- 
tion under which religic 1s lie of tending to perfection (pp. 31, 
seq.), and the contempt of rule which involves sin when the rule 
itself does not bind under sin. (pp. 35—37.) The writing on 
such subjects in English brings them within the reach of those 
who have had no theological training, and special clearness is 
needed unde: such circumstances. A safe guidance is to be 
provided alike for those who are too scrupulous in conscience, 
and those who are inclined to allow themselves too great a 
liberty. If a number of very different opinions, some more and 
some less probable, are put forward indiscriminately, the 
timorous conscience is liable to fasten on to the most rigorous 
of all, and the lax conscience to that which takes too easy a 
view of religious obligations. 

There is much, however, that will prove of use and interest 
to the general reader. The chapter on the reception of novices 
will supply useful information for dispelling from the mind of 
any candid non-Catholic false ideas about undue pressure 
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put upon young people to enter convents. The law of the 
Church enforcing Episcopal examination of a nun _ before 
receiving the habit and before profession, as to whether she 
is forced into religion or deceived, and whether she knows what 
she is doing, is ample protection against the danger of undue 
pressure. Yet further protection is given by the law obliging 
all nuns to present themselves before the extraordinary confessor 
two or three times in the year; by which every opportunity is 
given of making known without fear any such grievance. Those 
interested in the enclosure of nuns wlll find this subject well 
treated. Others again may feel interested in getting behind 
the scenes of religious life, and seeing what care is taken of the 


sick. 

Humour is scarcely to be expected in a work of this kind, 
but the quotations from the Dzvina Paraninfa, by Father 
Dominic of the Mother of God, remind us of some passages 
in St. Bernard. Speaking of spiritual vanity, he thus “admonishes 
a novice :” 


My child, do not be curious to know what does not belong to you; 
know that God deals with every one according to their condition, with 
the strong, He deals strongly, and with the weak, tenderly. . . . Now 
that you are weak, Jesus deals tenderly with you. He now makes you 
taste heavenly sweetness in order to draw away your heart from earthly 
attachments, and I wish to tell you how you become vain because of 
this sweetness in devotion. Wherefore you remain in prayer, with the 
head bent down, making certain gestures and motions, whence warning 
is given to those present that you are elevated to sublime things. You 
send forth from the heart certain gasping sighs, whence it may be known 
that you are languishing with love. . . . Tears occasionally flow from 
your eyes ; you are far from concealing them, you like them to be seen 
by those who are near you, and to exhibit them as holy relics for the 
veneration of others. . . . Sometimes you remain with your gaze fixed 
on Heaven, that all may know that you are as a generous eagle, with 
your gaze always on that divine sun whose rays always envelope you. 
When you leave the choir, you advance with mysterious gravity, that all 
may know you to be a kind of a new Moses, descending from the Mount, 
after treating and conversing for forty days alone with God. When you 
go into the refectory, you appear weary at the sight of food, so that it 
may be known that you have partaken of other food, more acceptable 
and savoury than that before you. . . . Behold what spiritual vanity is. 


(p. 62.) 


Father Devine’s instructions on the spiritual duties of a 
religious life will also be useful to many who are not religious 
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in the technical sense of the word, for many of these duties are 
common to all Catholics. 

In conclusion, Father Devine will pardon us for differing 
from him on a point that is purely theoretical and is entirely 
without practical effect. In several passages of his book (for 
instance, pages 83, 99) he states that Institutes without solemn 
vows are “true and real Religious in the canonical sense of the 
word and in the eyes of the Church.” It is true that Pope 
Gregory XIII. (misprinted VIII.) declared the Scholastics of 
the Society, whose vows are simple, to be true Religious. This 
does not prove that the members of approved Institutes with 
perpetual simple vows, are true Religious. The most it could 
be taken to prove is that the Church could make them so, if 
she thought proper. There is a case that resembles that of the 
Scholastics of the Society much more closely than the modern 
Institutes of none but simple vows. It is that of the old 
Religious Orders with solemn vows, whose members are bound 
by the recent legislation to take simple vows before they make 
their solemn profession. Their condition is extremely like that 
of the Jesuit Scholastics, yet Pius IX. refused to declare that 
they were true Religious, though he expressly extended to them 
all the privileges of true Religious. In Cardinal Bizzarri’s 
volume of the Decrees of “Bishops and Regulars,” Father 
Devine will find how one of the modern Institutes of Men with 
simple vows, to which all the privileges of Religious had been 
extended, applied to the Sacred Congregation to be recognized 
as “true Religious in the canonical sense,” and the answer given 
was (Von expedire. The discussion of this point, as we have 
said, is entirely academical, but it is desirable that even in such 
points our writers should be accurate. We are not blaming the 
application in ordinary usage of the word “Religious” to the 
modern Institutes, but only the formal statement that they are 
such “in the canonical sense of the word and in the eyes of the 


Church.” 


7.—A BOOK OF STORY-TELLING.! 
The collection of tales recently published under the above 
title may, apart from its other merits, be welcomed as a valuable 


1 Leabhar Sgeulaigheachta, &c. A Book of Story-telling, gathered and compiled 
by Douglas Hyde, LL.D., Member of the Council of the Gaelic Union and of the 
Pan-Celtic Society. Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, O’Connell Street. 
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contribution to the folk-lore of an ancient race. The main 
purpose, however, of the learned compiler, as he himself informs 
us, is to stereotype the local peculiarities of idiom and pro- 
nunciation within the rapidly dwindling area to which spoken 
Gaelic is confined. Of the seventeen pieces contained in this 
publication, twelve are tales of hair-breadth escapes, of wondrous 
transformations leading up, for the most part, to the usual 
dénouement of a happy marriage brought about in despite, or 
by the aid of the preternatural powers wherewith “the good 
people,” as the fairies are euphemistically styled, seem, till of late, 
to have been credited. As we learn from the Notes at the end 
of the volume, these tales have been taken down from the lips 
of several story-tellers with but few and unimportant changes. 
Here, as elsewhere, the process of phonetic decay is 
marked by the falling away of many of the personal and case 
inflections. Still it may fairly be stated that the popular Gaelic, 
to judge from these specimens, has suffered less in this regard 
than, say, the Romaic or Modern Greek as it appears in the 
feuilletons of Athenian newspapers, when the dialect of the 
market or farmstead is reproduced. Not to speak of the script, 
the text is unaccompanied by an English version ; the book is 
thus sealed to all but a limited circle of readers. It will not, 
however, fail to interest those whom a certain familiarity with 
the oldest living language-of the great Aryan group may tempt 
to dip into its pages. If we may instance our own case, the 
book came to hand at a busy moment, nor can we lay claim 
to deep Gaelic scholarship; yet we had no sooner opened it 
than we were absorbed in its contents, and read it from cover 
to cover. Dr. Hyde has obviated the possible objection to the 
absence of a glossary, by copious annotations which more than 
supply its place. The opening tale, entitled, “ Monachar and 
Munachar,” reminds us by its dove-tailing of the “ House that 
Jack built,’ and of the ancient dame’s persevering but oft- 
baffled search for help to get her pig over the stile. The 
adventures of “ Gillis Blackfoot,” the perils of robbers, witches, 
and man-eating giants he encounters while taking home the 
daughter of the King of France, whom he had rescued from 
the fairies, are simply and naturally told. We call special 
attention to his brief interview with the Pope, and to the quaint 
and homely idea it presents of the tastes and pursuits of the 
august occupant of the Vatican. Without going into further 
detail, it will suffice to say that the compiler has throughout 
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the text effaced himself and brought his readers into immediate 
contact with popular, but in nowise vulgar, modes of thought 
and speech, while his annotations may fairly claim the praise 
of conscientious accuracy and painstaking industry. Whether 
his eloquent, patriotic, and closely reasoned appeal for the 
preservation of the national language will avail to counteract 
the workings of the several influences which year by year are 
confining it within narrower boundaries, or to arouse the 
apathetic indifference of the Irish public, it concerns us not to 
determine. But no question, if Irish Gaelic is to survive only 
in the Hibernicisms and mutilated scraps of Gaelic which 
differentiate the dialect of the English-speaking Irish of the 
humbler classes from that of the British Philistine, if it is to 
be “relegated to the Universities,” it will not be for want of 
able advocacy, of unflagging self-devotion, of persevering effort. 





8.—MARY OF NAZARETH.! 


We have read with much care and attention the two parts of 
this poem which have already appeared, and we sincerely 
congratulate the author on his work, and express our hope 
soon to see the last portion issue from the publisher’s hands. 
As some months have now elapsed since this second instalment 
was given to the world, perhaps many of our readers may have 
found an opportunity of perusing it. But our words will not be 
thrown away if we can secure its enjoyment by only a few 
more lovers of Mary and of true poetry. True poetry it really is, 
even if the name of Sir John Barrow would not be a sufficient 
guarantee, for it has happened before now that poets who wrote 
excellently well of mundane matters have failed when they 
attempted to describe the supernatural or divine. The present 
attempt, as we have intimated, has been in no sense a failure. 

In the Second Part the same stately yet musical metres have 
been adopted as in the First, and handled as dexterously as 
ever. The rhyming is of course good, but we should like to 
protest against the rhyming of such final words as J/ived, 
thrived. They are well enough for the eye, but scarcely 
produce a pleasant effect on the ear. Again, court, sought, 


1 Mary of Nazareth. A Legendary Poem in Three Parts. By Sir John Croker 
Barrow, Bart., Author of Zhe Valley of Tears, &c. Part II, London: Burns and 
Oates. 
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dawn, morn, are surely indefensible, though we must in justice 
say that they are the only instances of the kind with which 
we have met in the volume. The narrative is wisely broken 
here and there by a hymn with a burden. As a specimen of 
this device, we cite the prayer of “The Lower Heaven of 
Angel Bands” during the return from Egypt: 


The light of Day hath long begun— 
Haste hither, Guide of Pilgrims, Raphael ! 
Jesus returneth, like the Sun, 
From Egypt to the land of Israel. 
The light of Day hath grown to Noon— 
Haste hither, Guide of Pilgrims, Raphael ! 
Mary returneth like the Moon, 
From Egypt to the land of Israel ! 
The light of Day hath faded far— 
Haste hither, Guide of Pilgrims, Raphael ! 
Joseph returneth, like a Star, 
From Egypt to the land of Israel. 
The light of Day hath ceased to burn— 
Haste hither, Guide of Pilgrims, Raphael ! 
Sun, Moon, and Star—all three return 
From Egypt to the land of Israel. 


As to the narrative itself, it describes in turn the Circum- 
cision, the Visit of the Magi, the Purification and Presentation, 
the Flight into Egypt, and the Hidden Life, including the 
episodes of the Loss and Finding, and the death of St. Joseph. 
The very words of Scripture are often used to good purpose, 
and speeches reported in the New Testament are felicitously 
rendered. The following is our poet’s version of the Canticle of 


Simeon : 
Now lettest Thou Thy servant, oh, my Lord, 


Depart in peace, according to Thy word ; 

For Thy Salvation have mine eyes beheld, 

At length, no longer from the world withheld ; 
A light to lighten where the Gentiles dwell, 
And glory of Thy people, Israel. 


To quote more would be a pleasure, but we must refer our 
reader to the poem itself. A word of praise is due to the 
publishers, who have done their work well in the get-up of the 
book. We would suggest, however, that when the Third Part 
is out, they should reprint the whole in one volume, that the 
poem may thus be more within the reach of slender purses. 
Such a good deed will, we doubt not, if executed, meet its 
own reward. 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


THE thirteenth volume of the Centenary Edition of the 
works of St. Alphonsus contains a collection of ‘little treatises 
published separately and successively by the Saint, and bearing 
on the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. It will form a very suitable 
handbook for the priest, who will find in it his doctrinal, devo- 
tional, and liturgical requirements alike consulted. The book 
also contains, in the form of an Appendix, the Saint’s inter- 
esting pamphlet on the Honorarium of Masses. St. Alphonsus 
wrote this in answer to a well-intentioned but injudicious book 
of his days, which recommended the complete abolition of the 
practice of receiving stipends for Masses. He is led in conse- 
quence to trace the rise of the practice, and point out how it 
resulted from the action of necessary causes; how also the 
Church’s legislation has succeeded in gradually eliminating the 
abuses to which it was liable. Thus the modern reader will 
find himself furnished with the means of defending the Church 
against an accusation which is still sufficiently common. 

We have received a treatise on the States of the Church, 
reprinted from the pages of the Stzmmen aus Maria-Laach? 
The author first explains fully and clearly in what the freedom 
consists which is claimed as the inalienable right of the Church 
and of her Supreme Head, and then proceeds to prove that 
territorial independence is a necessity for the maintenance and 
exercise of the spiritual power of the Holy See. Not only are 
conclusive proofs from the Catholic standpoint brought forward, 
but the testimony of distinguished Protestants is given, who 
have acknowledged that the Pope cannot be the subject of any 
secular ruler. This useful and well-written pamphlet concludes 
with a sketch of the origin and history of the States of the 
Church. 


1 The Holy Mass. From the Italian of St. Alphonsus Liguori. New York: 


Benziger Brothers. 
2 Der Kirchenstaat in seiner dogmatischen und historischen Bedeutung. Von 


Paul v. Hoensbroech, S.J. Freiburg: Herder’sche Verlagshandlung, 1889. 
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Dr. Goesbriand, the Bishop of Burlington, Vermont, U.S.A,, 
has published an English version, or rather adaptation, of Father 
Guillois’ vindication of the confessional.!_ He treats the subject 
from a historical point of view, and gives an interesting sketch 
of the practice of confession in various pagan nations, showing 
how there is an instinctive tendency in man to disburden the 
conscience of a load of guilt by some sort of open acknowledg- 
ment of it. A number of instances are adduced from the history 
of the early Church, showing that in the beginning confession 


. of grievous sins was made publicly, and that as fervour declined 


it was found necessary to introduce the practice of confession 
as it at present prevails. In the last portion of the book 
objections are answered, and the evidence of Protestants and 
other unbelievers in favour of it adduced. 

Mr. Hodges has done well to find a place in his Catholic 
Standard Library for a new edition of Dr. Maitland’s Dark 
Ages. Maitland was not indeed a Catholic writer, but we are 
prepared to accept almost all he says, and to place him among 
the foremost of the men who have rescued Catholic truth from 
beneath the masses of misconception under which it lay buried. 
If the misconception which finds expression in the term “ Dark 
Ages” as a description of the early medieval centuries has by 
this time become far less general and less firmly held than it 
was, the happy change is due in no small measure to him. 
Many of us remember the crushing exposure of Mosheim’s and 
Robertson’s misrepresentations of St. Eligius, whom they 
charged with teaching that a man “satisfied every obligation 
of duty by a scrupulous observance of external ceremonies.” 
This definition of a good Christian, says Lingard, “has been 
echoed a thousand times by the credulity of writers and leaders.” 
Now-a-days, however, it cannot be uttered so confidently for 
fear of the Dark Ages, the appearance of which in a handy 
form we therefore readily welcome. Mr. Frederick Stokes has 
prefixed an interesting Introduction, but it is an omission that 
he should not have warned the reader that the narrative of 
Ingulph about the destruction of Croyland Abbey can unfortu- 
nately no longer be treated as a genuine document. 


1 The History of Confession, or the Dogma of Confession vindicated from the 
attacks of Heretics. From the French of the Rev. G. Guillois. By Louis de 
Goesbriand, Bishop of Burlington, Vermont. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

2 The Dark Ages. By Dr. Maitland. Edited by Fred. Stokes, M.A. London: 
John Hodges. 
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Our Catholic Maryland’ is a succinct history of the founding 
of the Catholic Church in Maryland; a work of the Jesuit 
Fathers which is all the more interesting to English readers, as 
the missionaries in question belonged almost entirely to the 
English Province of the Society. Every one knows of the 
Mayflower, and grows eloquent over the fortunes of religious 
liberty which it bore with it in its flight from the persecuting 
hand of the English State Church. But readers of this little 
work will learn to place by its side the Dove and Ark which 
carried the Catholic Pilgrim Fathers to Maryland in 1633. They 
will learn also how much religious persecution the descendants 
of the Catholic Pilgrim Fathers had to suffer from the descend- 
ants of the party in the Mayflower, who should have known 
better. Father Treacy has been careful to adhere closely to 
original documents. These he finds mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, in the Annual Letters, which the Jesuit missionaries, 
according to the custom of the Society, wrote advisedly for the 
use of future historians. 

Every priest who has had converts to instruct has found 
Canon Bagshawe’s Credentials of the Catholic Church® a most 
valuable book. It puts clearly and simply the main grounds 
why the Church claims the obedience of all. Its primary 
excellence is the skilful manner in which it is suited for all. 
It is not beyond the reach of those who are but imperfectly 
educated, and at the same time the most cultivated Protestant 
may read it with advantage and interest. What is especially 
to be praised is its moderate and conciliatory tone. It has 
taken its place as quite the standard book on the subject of 
which it treats, and very deservedly so. We rejoice to see that 
its large sale enables the author to present it at a lower price, 
and so to ensure it a still wider circulation. If any of our 
readers want to know the books to be lent to inquiring Pro- 
testants, we answer, first The Credentials of the Catholic Church, 
and then its companion volume by the same author, The 
Threshold of the Catholic Church. 

The Life of St. Francis Xavier*® has long been a want of 
the Catholic Truth Society. We are glad to see that it is at 
last supplied, and well supplied. Great skill has been shown 

1 Our Catholic Maryland and its Early Jesuit Missionaries. By the Rev. William 
P. Treacy. St. Joseph’s Rectory, Swedesboro, New Jersey. 

2 The Credentials of the Catholic Church. By the Very Rev. J. B. Bagshawe. 


Fifth Thousand (Shilling Edition). London: Washbourne. 
3 The Life of St. Francis Xavier. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
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by the author in his choice of facts, and anecdotes are skilfully 
intermingled with narrative in a way that makes the Life 
attractive. 

Another Jesuit biography? lately issued by the same Society 
is that of Father Olivaint, one of the martyrs of the Commune. 
We should have liked a little more detail of the closing scenes 
of his life, since it is around them that its interest centres rather 
than around his earlier days, which were comparatively un- 
eventful. 

Two more of Miss Dobrée’s stories* have appeared. George 
Heriot’s apology to Brian Daly, and the fisherman’s somewhat 
tardy acceptance of it, illustrates right well the gradual effects 
of Holy Communion on the souls of the faithful ; while Zed’s 
Medal biings out clearly the peaceful joy resulting from a good 
confession: These stories have the rare merit of a wonderful 
variety of scene, place, circumstance, and general structure. 

There is nothing that gives so much value to a book of 
devotions as the fact that experience shows them to be well 
suited to those for whom they were written. Father Gallery’s 
First Communicant’s Manual of Preparation® is enhanced by 
its consisting of instructions and prayers given to the boys at 
Clongowes Wood College. It consists of devotions for Con- 
fession, Holy Communion, and for the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, besides some practical instructions, some indulgenced 
prayers, &c. It is a useful and very thoughtful little book. 


IIl.—MAGAZINES. 


The Katholik for August opens with a paper on Slavery as 
opposed to Christianity. Slavery is said to have originated at 
the Fall, when labour became compulsory upon and irksome to 
man, and he learnt to despise and oppress his fellow-man. 
Amongst the Pagans and Jews the status of slavery was recog- 
nized as a necessary part of the social system. Christianity, the 
writer points out, gave it its death-blow, not by immediately 


1 Life of Father Olivaint, From the French of P. Clair. London: Catholic 
Truth Society. 
2 Brian Daly. By Louisa Emily Dobrée. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
Ted’s Medal. By Louisa Emily Dobrée. London: Catholic Truth Society. 
3 The First Communicant’s Manual of Preparation for the Sacraments of Con- 
fession, Holy Communion, and Confirmation. By Rev. D. Gallery, S.J. Dublin: 
M. H. Gill and Son. 
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proclaiming the emancipation of the slave, but by destroying 
the principle on which it rested. A sketch of the history of 
slavery subsequent to the Christian era is given, and some 
remarks added on the socialism of our own day, and the 
question of the rights of the working classes. The article 
entitled “Manuale Curatorum,” is the first instalment of an 
essay giving a clear, full, and edifying account of the state of 
ecclesiastical matters, especially what pertains to the care of 
souls, in the middle ages. The manual under review is the 
work of a parish priest of Basle, in the commencement of the 
sixteenth century; it is valuable, not only from an historical 
point of view, but also as affording many practical suggestions 
to pastors at the present time. The office of the preacher is the 
first treated of. Some excellent remarks are also given by 
another writer in the Katholzk on the duties of a village priest 
in cultivating various habits of piety among his flock, as well as 
instructing them in the observance of minor points of outward 
decorum. In another article the physiological arguments com- 
monly urged by modern scepticism against the objectivity of 
truth are singly considered and refuted. Dr. Wurm contributes 
some details regarding the false doctrine of an heretical sect in 
Asia Minor at the close of the first century, mentioned by some 
of the Fathers under the name of A/ogians, because they denied 
the divinity of the Eternal Word, and consequently repudiated 
the Gospel of St.John. At one time, it is said, these heretics, 
together with the kindred sect of the Montanists, threatened to 
extinguish the light of faith in Thyatira. 

The Civilta Cattolica (941) continues to comment on the 
evils bequeathed as an inheritance to posterity by the French 
Revolution. One of the worst of these is mz/itarism, the repre- 
sentation of brute force. It has been the work of the principles 
of ’89 to multiply barracks over the face of Europe, and to 
reduce France, formerly unrivalled as a military power among 
the nations, to her present position of inferiority. Upon Italy 
the Revolution has conferred this benefit, viz., that while theo- 
retically independent, she is in reality subject to the will of 
foreign Powers, and compelled to remain armed to the teeth, 
despite the almost exhausted condition of her finances. The 
theory of a certain Professor Civiletti, that the rational soul 
exists in the human body from the very first moment of its 
conception, is examined in the Czvz/td, and its bearing on the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin, 
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and the doctrine of the Incarnation, is considered. The writer 
of the article proves clearly that this hypothesis is not, as its 
author asserts it to be, supported by the testimony of Scripture. 
The arguments wherewith modern medical science attempts to 
explain away the fact of the stigmatization of Louise Lateau, 
by attributing it to natural causes, forms the subject of another 
article. 

A most interesting account given in the Etudes some months 
ago of the time-honoured institution for the blind, Les Quinze- 
Vingts, will doubtless be remembered by the reader. Another, 
and no less interesting article from the same able pen appears in 
the current number on the condition of the blind, their priva- 
tions, their capabilities, their employments ; with some details 
about the convent where sightless girls, the children of the 
poor, are received and educated by the charitable Sisters of 
St. Paul, of whom a considerable proportion are themselves 
blind. In the final article on “The Inheritance of ’89,” 
Father Martin demonstrates that the principles of equality and 
levelling of classes have been far from making the French a 
free people. By destroying the just equilibrium of authority 
and liberty, the respective rights of ruler and ruled, the 
Revolution deprives the individual of liberty to do his duty in 
the social and moral order, and imposes on him the heavy yoke 
of a tyrannical and godless State. In concluding the account 
of the Comte de la Union, father Debrel speaks of the solicitude 
displayed by that brave soldier and loyal Catholic in stamping 
out the revolutionary principles introduced into Spain by the 
soldiers of the French army, and industriously propagated by 
them there, as elsewhere. Under the title of “The Construction 
of the //iad,” we have the first instalment of a review of that 
magnificent poem, whose authorship has been the subject of 
much dissertation. The writer indicates the salient character- 
istics of it which lead to the belief that the /éad is the 
collective work of different wandering minstrels, a series of 
isolated cantos of which the legend of Achilles is the connect- 
ing link. 
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